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A Message to Kiwanians 


Sea 


OUR consistent advertising in The Kiwanis Magazine does four 
ro specific things for you. 


@ It builds up a demand in a large and select buying public for 
your product or service. 

@ |t concentrates your appeal to this market at lower costs than you 
could reach it in any other way. Consider the expense of a direct- 
by-mail campaign to an audience of 100,000 selected prospec- 
tive buyers. Consider the waste in publications of mixed circula- 
tion. Consider the expense of special representation. 


@A product is sold to this audience and best sold by well planned 
reiterated advertising. What advertising has done, it will do. 

@ It proves that your product or service must measure up to highest 
qualifications or it would not meet the continued approval of 
IXiwanians. Why then gamble on expensive and uncertain methods? 
Analyze your field and select the medium with the minimum of 
waste circulation. Appeal to fewer men, but to those who represent 
the real purchasing power. 
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That advertising in The Kiwanis Magazine is having the desired 
effect for its advertisers is proven by the years they have appeared 
in these pages. 


Send in this coupon-today. 
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The Kiwanis Magazine, s SR ee ee | eee 
Room 1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information regarding rates and mechanical requirements for advertising in The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
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Another: “53% Increase In Sales” 


Hand Machines 
$37.50 Up (At Chicago) 










Addressograph Did It— 


DDRESSOGRAPH-ED advertising 

enabled us to increase sales of one 
department 53% over last year.” 

—American Mfg. Co., Falconer, N.Y. 


$5,376 Sales—Cost $60— 


“1,200 Letters ‘filled-in’ on our Rib- 
bon Print Addressograph, disposed of 
192 top-coats at $28 each. Total busi- 
ness $5,376—Cost $60!’’ 

—Groff & Wolf Co., Lancaster, Pa. 










| Motor Direct Mail Four Times Better— 


Machines OR every dollar in Direct Advertis- 
$250 Up ing, we are spending over 5 dollars 
(At in publication advertising. However, 


chieage) the results from our Addressograph-ed 
direct mail efforts are from 3 to 4 times 
higher than returns from our display 
advertising.” 

—Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 





Convince Yourself— 


| | Tear Coupon on Dotted 
. _- eS tao ¢* 7s Line and Mail Today 














































S. T. Anderson & Co., 8 Profitable Uses Used 

45 E. Main St., 1 Settine Machines 
L , Utah. 
ey ee ea ee ee eee 2 Recording Bought, 

Ye Ve Andarsom & Cans 3 Shipping Sold 

48 1 Ma tt Ste 4 Collecting and 

Togart Utrawe 5 Disbursing 
Con stsitants 6 Routing Repaired | 
Pearaoe See 7 Addressing ae 

. 8 Identifying 4 

334¢ obs TSQUED ar Catenco ot / 





















4 MAIL 
WITH 
4 YOUR LET- 
7 TERHEAD 


4 
7 To Addressograph Co., 


4 927 W. Van Buren St. 
4d Chicago 


ff “O Send FREE sample em- 
7 vossed ‘‘A” Plate and latest 

bj catalog. 

‘4 © Send FREE booklet: ‘‘Does 

7 Your advertising Pay?” 


Will You Try It Free? aeeeamum 


927 W. Van Buren St., (OHstiey-\eieme / chine. We will return it Freight COLLECT 
° '/ unless we buy 264-12-25 























A Christmas Dessage— 


By John H. Moss 


International President 


To each, your President wishes a Merry 
Christmas, free from the troubles that dis- 
turb, relieved from the sorrows that distress, 
absolved from the sickness that disspirits. 
May the happiness of the holiday reign in your 
home and convey its message of help and com- 
fort, both mental and physical, to those less 
favored. 


Our first obligation on Christmas Day 

should be a proper religious observance of the 
occasion; the second, in giving help to the 
helpless and hope to the hopeless, in succoring 
the sick and supplying the needy; the third, 
in maintaining that time-honored custom of 
giving gifts to those who are near and dear 
to us. 
_ Far too frequently in this age of material- 
ism, these obligations are reversed in fulfill- 
ment. This, however, is not true among such 
men as comprise our Kiwanis membership. 
Culture and character properly evaluate obli- 
gations, May your President, however, 
advantage by the opportunity to stress the 
importance of the occasion for once more giv- 
ing evidence of the true Kiwanis spirit in 
helping those who are less able to help them- 
selves than we are. 

Christmas will mean much to many, less to 
others. The day will dawn en homes where 
sadness reigns, as well as those where gladness 
abides. While trees will be trimmed and toys 
will be arranged in the homes of many as the 
midnight bells tell of the new day; in the 
homes of others no trees nor toys will be 
found. Christmas will come to all, for— 

“Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


Yes, the day will dawn for all; but, here, a 
heart will ache for a dear one departed; there, 
a child will yearn for toys which poverty 
prevents; here, a mind will grieve for a son or 
daughter gone wrong; there, the sick will 
suffer for lack of proper care; here, a body will 
languish for nourishment unobtainable; there, 
a soul will struggle for moral stimulant. Such 
are the pains and strains we may relieve, the 
sadness and sorrow we may assuage. 


Christmas charity should embody the per- 
sonal contact, the actual delivery of the gift 
by the donor. The friendly grasp of hand 
and cheery word of comfort are always more 
expressive and far longer remembered than 
the mere amelioration of a physical want or 
the satisfaction of a mental desire. The 
personal contact conveys a heart message of 
hope and encouragement which nothing else 
can supply. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, a voice was heard, the echo of which has 
never died. Let it now play upon the key- 
boards of our hearts and conjure forth har- 
monies of helpfulness and happiness for the 
sick and the sore, the needy and the dis- 
tressed. Let us relieve the stomach-hunger- 
ings, assuage the heart-longings, assist the 
soul-wants. Then will we fill many a home 
with music, though not a sound be heard. 
Then will we obtain that enduring reward 
which one’s own conscience pays, in its 
meditative moods, that other bodies have 
been better nourished because of our assist- 
ance, that other minds have been greatly 
cheered because of our encouragement, that 
other hearts have been made happier because 
of our sympathy. 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 


T IS the purpose of this article 
| to discuss the present condi- 

tion of the railroads in the 
Western District, the cause of 
that condition, the remedy, and 
the general effect upon agricul- 
ture and industry in the middle 
west if its railroads were made 
prosperous. 

There are in the Western District 
133,000 miles of railroads operated 
by fifty railway systems. Of the 
fifty systems not one has made 
534% on either its value or property 
investment account in any year 
since the war. There are within 
these systems four separate corpora- 
tions, operating in the aggregate 
1,786 miles, which did earn in 1924 
in excess of 534% on their respective 


clause is in fact a limitation on the 
earnings, for in practice it has not af- 
forded a fair return in any year since 
it was adopted, but if in any year 
in the future one of the systems 
mentioned might perchance earn in 
excess of 6%, then 50% of the 
surplus would go to the Government 
and this with no account of the 
great loss of earnings during any 
preceding period. 

I realize it is commonly stated by 
those not particularly interested in 
the prosperity of the railroads that a 
few systems are earning large re- 
turns. This, however, is a popular 
misconception, and the truth is 
that not one of the supposed 
prosperous systems in the _ west 
has earned or is earning 534% 





property investment 
accounts. 

When you find the | $4 A) 
railroads in such con- : } 
dition that not a sin- cava 


gle system of the en- 
tire 133,000 miles 
operated is earning as 
much as 534% on 
either its value or 
property investment 
account, the situation 
is unhealthy and is 
one that demands the 
careful consideration 
of all thoughtful men. 

It has now become 
commonly known 
that the Transporta- 
tion Act guarantees to 
the railroads nothing. 
On the contrary, the 
supposed guaranty 








on its property investment account. 

The condition in the immediate 
territory surrounding Chicago, es- 
pecially in the Central District and 
the Northwestern District, is par- 
ticularly unhealthy. There are six 
western railroads that have prac- 
tically all their mileage in Western 
Trunk Line territory. Three of 
these are in the hands of receivers. 
One pays no dividends; one has 
passed the dividend on its common 
stock and reduced the dividend on 
its small amount of preferred stock 
and the sixth has been obliged to 
reduce its dividend twice since the 
termination of Federal control so 
that now it is paying only 4% on its 
outstanding common stock. 

Cause of This 

Condition 

HAT the condi- 

tion above de- 
scribed is not due to 
inefficiency in man- 
agement I think is 
quite clearly _ illus- 
trated by each and 
all of the tests com- 
monly accepted for 
the purpose of testing 
efficiency of railway 
operation. 

For this purpose 
permit me to refer to 
the company with 
which I am con- 
nected, and which is 
fairly typical of the 
situation generally in 
the Western District. 
Since 1913 tractive 
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power of locomotives in the aggre- 
gate has increased 63%; carrying 
capacity of freight cars has increased 
34%; car miles per day have increased 
21%; tons per train have increased 
32%; locomotive miles per engine 
failure have increased 200%; fuel 
consumption per 1,000 gross ton 
miles has decreased 21%; loss and 
damage claims decreased 50% since 
1920. 

The Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company has increased its 
investment in road and equipment 
since 1913 about 40%, but in 1924 
its net railway operating income was 
28% less than in 1913. Expressing 
it in dollars, an increase in invest- 
ment in road and equipment of 
$140,000,000 since 1913 has pro- 
duced almost $5,000,000 less net 
railway operating income. 

This is not a healthy condition, 
and is not encouraging to the men 
and women called upon to furnish 
the capital which ought to be 
applied to the railroads of the 
Western District in the interest of 
agriculture and commercial indus- 
try. 

I do not claim that the railway 
managements have reached a state 
of perfection in the operation of 
their properties, nor do I claim that 
they are perfect in those matters 
looking to economics. The figures 
given, however, illustrate that we 
may not attribute the condition of 
the western railroads, which I have 
described, to any lack of efficiency 
on the part of those charged with 
the management of the properities. 

This is further illustrated by the 
fact that on the North Western 
System, which I again say is typical 
of the Western District, the tons of 
freight carried one mile in 1924 were 
32°% greater than the tons of freight 
carried in 1913, but the number of 
man-hours worked to produce this 
result decreased 8%. 

It is therefore necessary to analyze 
other factors in an effort to arrive 
at the present unhealthy state of 
the railroads in the Western Dis- 
trict. These other factors may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Increase in expenses: Mainten- 
ance of way expense has increased 
since 1913, 96°>. Maintenance of 
equipment expense has increased 
165°%. Transportation expense has 
increased 90%. 

These increases were partially due 
to increases paid to employes as is 
evidenced by the fact that the 
average earning per year per em- 
ploye has increased 115%. The rate 
per hour paid to employes has 
increased 139°%. 

These increases were also partially 
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due to increased cost of material and 
supplies, as is evidenced by the 
following facts: Rails have in- 
creased $14 per ton. Rail fastenings 
have increased approximately $1.00 
per cwt. Oak ties have increased 
approximately 70c apiece, or an in- 
crease of almost 100%. Softwood 
ties have increased 2lc apiece, or 
approximately 50%. Softwood ties 
treated have increased 53c, or an 
increase of approximately 60%. 
Fuel has increased $1.00 per ton, or 
approximately 60%. Increases for 
other materials and supplies aver- 
aged all the way from 60% to 100%. 

Taxes have increased 160%. 

In an effort to meet this situation 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in 1920, in the case commonly 
known as Ex parte 74, granted in- 
creases in rates. 

These increases thus granted were, 
however, in effect for a compara- 
tively short period of time, to-wit, 
from August 26, 1920, to January 1, 
1922. 

Beginning January 1, 1922, the 
Commission commenced a series of 
reductions in rates, with the result 
that at the present time the average 
increase for the United States as a 
whole is only 15% higher than rates 
prior to 1920, and in the Western 
District it is slightly over 9% 
higher than prior to 1920. 

These facts in and of themselves 
ought to be sufficient to demonstrate 
that the increases in rates since 1920 
have been abnormally low when 
considered in relation to the heavy 
increases in the cost of labor, 
material, supplies and taxes. 

On the latter subject it may be 
interesting to know that in 1913 the 
total taxes of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company, in round 
numbers, were $3,000,000.00. In 
the present year we estimate they 
will be something around $10,000- 
000.00. In 1924 they were actually 
$9,348,841.71. In 1913 taxes con- 
sumed slightly over 4% of operating 
revenues. In 1924 they consumed 
in excess of 6% of operating revenues. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the taxes of this system alone, which 
consists of substantially 10,000 miles 
of track, were in 1924 about $3,000- 
000.00 per annum in excess of all the 
taxes for all the railroads in the 
Dominion of Canada, where there 
are 39,000 miles of track. 

Another factor which has had its 
influence upon the earnings of the 
carriers of the Western District is 
the increase of motor vehicles 
coupled with the refusal of state 
authorities to permit railroad com- 
panies to discontinue unprofitable 
branch line passenger train service. 


December, 1925 


The motor vehicle has materially 
reduced the revenues of the carriers 
in short haul business. This may be 
illustrated by the following facts: 

In 1923 this company carried over 
eight and one-half million less intra- 
state passengers than in 1916, a 
decrease in round numbers of 50%. 

To meet this situation, strenuous 
efforts have been made to reduce 
passenger train mileage in those 
cases where the gross passenger 
revenue has not been sufficient to 
meet the out-of-pocket cost. Not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts 
made along this line, we have only 
been permitted to reduce our pas- 
senger train miles approximately 
(‘/o- 

Some may contend that more fre - 
quent service would help meet this 
situation. This, however, has been 
tried in an intensive way. There 
are places where railroads have put 
on very frequent service, maintained 
high rates of speed, in an effort to 
compete with the motor bus, but 
without increasing passenger travel 
or decreasing the patronage to the 
busses. The bus travels from house 
to house and from hotel to hotel. 
It affords a form of competition on 
short haul business that probably 
cannot be successfully met by vehi- 
cles which must follow the rails. 

It might be contended that the 
railroads should go into the motor 
bus business, and in such contention 
there is much merit, especially in 
those districts where the population 
is sufficiently dense to justify two 
parallel and competing forms of 
transportation. But in branch line 
territory where there isn’t sufficient 
travel to sustain both forms of 
transportation, one or the other 
must give way. 

Before the public determines 
which should surrender, it should 
take into consideration the factor 
of regular and permanent service in 
all seasons of the year, and should 
also place both forms of transporta- 
tion upon an equality with respect 
to operation and maintenance of 
their properties, including the ex- 
pense involved in methods of taxa- 
tion. 

These are problems which I be- 
lieve will be met in due time, and 
I only suggest them now with refer- 
ence to the serious inroads that have 
been made upon rail revenues by 
motor vehicles so that before we 
cause the one to dispense with the 
other we may know that we are 
retaining that form of transportation 
in branch line territory, where both 
cannot survive, that will afford per- 
manent and regular service in all 
seasons of the year. 














During the period that our intra- 
state passenger business declined 
50%, the number of registered motor 
vehicles in the states that we serve 
increased about 165%. 

During the period that we have 
sustained this enormous loss in pas- 
sengers and passenger revenue there 
has been an increase in population 
in the nine states we serve since 
1917 of about two million people. 

During the period 
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ucts, and one of the reasons this 
increase is necessary in this middle 
western territory is the Panama 
Canal. Freight rates have a direct 
and immediate relation to traffic 
density. When surplus overland 
freight that might be used to fill 
empty equipment in westbound 
movement finds its way through the 
Panama Canal by virtue of a sub- 
sidy, the reason is at once apparent, 
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Railway as of December 31, 1924, 
was $506,639,605. The cost of the 
Panama Canal to the American 
Government up to June 30, 1921, 
was $443,000,000. It will therefore 
be seen that the property investment 
account of the railway is about 14% 
greater than that of the Canal. 
The authority for the cost of the 
Canal may be found in the report of 
the Joint Commission of Agricul- 

tural Inquiry, Vol- 





that intrastate pas- 
senger business de- 
clined 50% there has 
been substantially no 
increase in the num- 
ber of passengers car- 
ried in interstate bus- 
iness, although there 
has been a very slight 
increase in the num- 
ber of passenger miles. 

The net result of 
this situation may be 
summarized by the 
statement that with 
an increase of popu- 
lation in our territory 
of two million people 
since 1917, which 
ought to have pro- 
duced a_ substantial 
increase in passenger 
travel, there was in 
fact a decrease in the 
number of passengers 
carried slightly in ex- 
cess of eight and one- 
half million. 

I am not presenting 
an argument against 
the use of the motor 
bus or the motor 
truck. I am only 
stating that all forms 
of transportation 
should be placed up- 
on an equality with 
reference to the burdens imposed up- 
on them by governmental authority, 
and that we should stop taxing the 
railroads to support competing forms 
of transportation, including the 
motor busses, motor trucks, and 
water transportation. 

This leads to the discussion of 
another cause of the condition, as 
before described, of the railroads in 
the Western District. I refer es- 
pecially to the Panama Canal. 

In my opinion, the people of the 
middle west are unfairly discrimi- 
nated against by the Panama Canal. 
The people of the middle west are 
paying taxes indirectly to, and they 
are securing no direct benefit from 
the Panama Canal. On the other 
hand, they are being asked at the 
present time to submit to an increase 
in freight rates on their own prod- 
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and it does not require a microscope 
or a scientist or a rate expert to 
detect the effect on the transconti- 
nental carriers serving this great 
Mississippi Valley. 

I say that the people of the middle 
west are supporting the Panama 
Canal. True, the report of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal 
shows a profit on the books as kept, 
but there is, in fact, up to date no 
profit from the tolls of the Canal, 
and the Canal is operating every 
year at a large deficit, and the tax 
payers of this country are paying 
almost as much per ton per mile to 
put freight through the Canal as 
they are paying in rates per ton mile 
to their railroads. 

The book cost of road and equip- 
ment, including material and sup- 
plies, of the Chicago & North Western 


ume 3, Transporta- 
tion page 393. The 
same report assumes 
that a charge of 4% 
upon the investment 
would be reasonable. 

The Governor of 
the Panama Canal in 
his report gives the 
following: 

“The fiscal year of 
i924 has been by far 
the most prosperous 
in the history of the 
Panama Canal. The 
total transit revenues 
were $24,681,853.89, 
with the net canal 
transit expense of 
$8,373,905.39, leaving 
net revenue of $16,- 
307,948.” 

If the Canal paid 
taxes back to the peo- 
ple on the same basis 
that the railroads do, 
it would pay 2% 
upon $443,000,000, or 
a total of $8,860,000. 
Four per cent upon 
capital invested would 
be twice this amount, 
or $17,720,000, so that 
taking the items of 
taxes and interest in- 
to consideration _ if 
paid by the Govern- 
ment on the same basis as the 
railroad, the net revenue of $16,307,- 
948 would be changed to a deficit 
of $10,272,000. 

In 1924, 26,994,710 tons of cargo 
passed through the Canal. The 
Canal is 50 miles long, therefore, 
the Canal carried in 1924 1,350,- 
000,000 tons one mile. The ton miles 
of revenue freight carried by the 
North Western Railway in 1924 
was 8,290,000,000, or over six times 
as great as the canal traffic. 

Every dollar invested in the Canal 
carried in 1924 three tons of freight 
one mile. Every dollar invested in 
the North Western property carried 
sixteens tons of freight one mile, in 
addition to transporting a tremen- 
dous passenger service. <A dollar 
invested in the railroad, therefore, 
performed five times as much service 
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by way of freight transportation as 
did the dollar invested in the canal, 
omitting entirely any consideration 
of the passenger travel carried by 
the railroads. 

Now let us see what the compara- 
tive cost was in 1924. The average 
rate per ton per mile on the rail- 
roads in the northwestern region 
was 1.137 cents. The average cost 
to the tax payers per ton per mile 
for transporting freight through the 
Canal upon a basis of calculation 
comparable with that of the rail- 
roads was .76 of a cent per ton mile, 
while there was assessed directly 
against the shippers 90 cents per 
ton, or 1.8 cents per ton per mile, 
making a total cost of 2.56 cents 
per ton per mile through the Canal 
as compared with the railroad’s cost 
in the northwestern region of 1.137 
cents. In other words, it cost just 
about twice as much per ton per 
mile to handle freight through the 
Panama Canal as it did on the north- 
western region railroads. It cost 
the tax payers $10,272,000 by way 
of interest and taxes as compared 
with the railroad to transport 1,350,- 
000,000 ton miles through the Canal. 

The Canal will never justify itself 
to the middle section of our country 
until out of tolls from transporta- 
tion it pays back into the Treasury 
of the United States not only its 
operating expenses, but an amount 
equal to the taxes which the people 
would receive if it were privately 
owned and operated, plus at least 
4% upon so much of the value of the 
Canal as may be properly assigned 
to the commercial transportation 
business. There can be no doubt 
that a great injustice is being per- 
petrated upon the transcontinental 
railroads traversing this Mississippi 
region between the Alleghanies and 
the Rockies. This injustice arises 
from water competition, which is 
subsidized and wholly unregulated. 
Different rates may be made on 
different dates, with no knowledge 
on the part of the railroads as to the 
kind or class of competition they 
must meet to secure the tonnage to 
which they are rightfully entitled. 
Tolls are so low through the Canal 
that they do not afford a return 
upon the investment which the 
Government has made, and neither 
do they take into consideration the 
tax burden which the Canal ought 
to pay back to the Government so 
long as it is used as a means for 
competing with the railroads which 
are compelled to pay taxes, not only 
to the Federal but to their respective 
state and local governments. The 
railroads are restricted by law in 
their efforts to meet this water com- 
petition. They are restricted from 
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making rates that would enable 
them to fill up some of their empty 
equipment moving westward unless 
they make similar reduced rates 
to intermediate points. It must be 
apparent to the layman that to 
make similar reduced rates to inter- 
mediate points would bankrupt the 
railroads in a short time, because 
the railroads cannot compete with 
water transportation to all inland 
points, especially when that water 
transportation receives a direct sub- 
sidy, as I have pointed out. They 
can compete with water transporta- 
tion to termina! points where empty 
equipment is moving in any event 
for return loads, if permitted to fill 
this empty equipment with freight 
at low rates to meet Canal compe- 
tition. The amount received from 
this additional freight would inure 
to the benefit of all the shippers as 
it would be directly reflected in the 
earnings of the transcontinental 
carriers. 

So I say the merchants and busi- 
ness men of the middle west are pay- 
ing indirect subsidies for the sup- 
port of low tolls through the Canal, 
so that they in turn may have the 
privilege of paying higher freight 
rates to carriers that serve this great 
middle west section of the country. 

The Panama Canal does not serve 
the middle west but affords uncon- 
trolled, unrestricted and _ unre- 
strained competition through means 
of public subsidy for the purpose 
of taking industries out of the middle 
west and planting them on either 
coast. 

The country as a whole in the end 
will not prosper by this discrimina- 
tion against the middle west. There 
may be a temporary advantage. 
In the end, however, any such sec- 
tional preferential treatment will 
not succeed. The middle west right 
now is entitled to have tolls through 
the Panama Canal placed on such 
a basis as to make the Canal self- 
supporting not only as to operating 
costs but with reference to a fair 
return on capital investment plus 
an allowance for taxes equal to the 
average taxes on equal capital in- 
vested by the railroads. 

The people of the middle west 
are also entitled to have boat lines 
operating through the Canal sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, just 
as the railroads are, and required 
to file and publish tariffs, so that the 
transcontinental railroads may know 
what all rates, including tramp 
steamer rates, are through the 
Canal. At the present time boat 
lines know the rates of the railroads 
and can underbid them at will. The 
railroads have no way of knowing 
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what any fixed form of competitive 
water rates are or will be. 

I think I have demonstrated that 
the unhealthy condition of the rail- 
roads in the Western District is due 
to three principal causes, to-wit: 

(a) The abnormal low level of 
freight rates compared to the cost 
of labor and the cost of materials, 
supplies and taxes. 

(b) The inroads of motor vehicle 
competition on the revenues of the 
railroads formerly derived from short 
haul business, which inroads were 
made possible in many sections of 
the country by free roadbeds and 
lack of taxation for motor vebicles 
as compared to similar burdens 
placed on the railroad companies. 
In other words, the short haul busi- 
ness is taken from the railroads by 
an indirect governmental subsidy. 

(c) A great deal of the overland 
long distance haul is taken from the 
railroads of the middle west, and 
this is made possible by a form of 
government subsidy, which I have 
described as applies to the Panama 
Canal. 

In short the railroads are obliged 
to compete for short haul business 
on one hand and long haul business 
on the other with other forms of 
transportation which are materially 
aided by public subsidy. 


Some Remedies 


AVING thus described the con- 
dition of the railroads in the 
middle west, and the causes which 
have produced that condition, I 
venture to suggest a few remedies 
which I think are entirely practic- 
able and could be adopted within a 
reasonable length of time: 

(a) There should be a moderate 
increase in the general level of 
freight rates to restore in some 
measure the enormous reductions 
that have been made since January 1, 
1922, and to meet the increased cost 
of operation due to increased wages 
and increased cost of materials and 
supplies and increased taxes. 

(b) Either restrictive regulatory 
laws which now apply to rail trans- 
portation should be removed or 
similar restrictive measures imposed 
upon competing forms of transpor- 
tation. This applies to the govern- 
mental policy of fixing wages, assess- 
ing and levying taxes, prescribing 
rules and conditions pertaining to 
operation, and other similar legis- 
lative enactments. 

(c) Either an immediate increase in 
the tolls assessed on tonnage passing 
through the Canal, so that the latter 
will be self-sustaining not only as to 
operating expenses but as to taxesand 

(Turn to page 544) 














A Review and a forecast 


A Summary of the Present Economic Situation and Two Important Factors for 1926. 
From a Recent Address Delivered Before the Kiwanis Club of Boston 


URING the past year the 
D readjustment following the 
war inflation has been going 
on in a natural fashion. The war 
inflation boom started in the latter 
part of 1915 and continued through 
1919. In 1920 the period of defla- 
tion started in, and, with the 
exception of some interruption in 
1923, has continued through 1924. 
Most economists are agreed that 
the election of President Coolidge 
in November of 1924 marked the 
ending of this deflation period, 
and since then we have been making 
continued improvement. Of course 
this improvement has not been 
evident in all lines of industry or 
in all sections of the country, but, 
taking an average of everything, 
we find a distinct improvement in 
progress at the present time. Study- 
ing the ten leading barometers of 
business and comparing the eight 
months of 1925 with the corres- 
ponding eight months of 1924 we 
find an increase of over 12 per 
cent in bank clearings; an increase 
of 16 per cent in pig iron produc- 
tion; an increase of 34 per cent in 
new corporations; an increase of 
12 per cent in new buildings; an 
increase of 6 per cent in freiglit 
car loading; an increase of 9 per 
cent in commodity prices; an in- 
crease of 12 per cent in imports; 
an increase of 14 per cent in ex- 
ports; an increase of 27 per cent 
in new capital raised; and a de- 
crease in failures. Surely this is a 
remarkable record and should com- 
pletely close the mouths of pessim- 
ists who are howling about business 
conditions at the present time. 

It is true that the “good old 
days,’ when people were able to 
get something for nothing, are over. 
It is true that merchants must 
sell a greater volume and _ that 
manufacturers must produce more 
volume in order to make profits 
today. It is true that people, in 
1926 must use their brains and 
brawn to make a living and cannot 
get on merely by their wits, as was 
the case a few years ago. Those 
manufacturers, merchants, and wage 
workers who are attending to busi- 
ness have no difficulty in making 
a living. The volume of business 
today is greater than ever before, 
and certainly statistics show that 
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1926 is going to be a fairly good 
year for those who are willing to 
work and deliver a dollar’s worth 
of materials and labor for every 
dollar received. 


Apparent Variations in Pros- 
perity 


It is dangerous to make one 
rule to apply to all commodities 
and all locations. For instance, 
I would not advise one buying 








Two Conclusions for 1926 


I. 
HE great profits and the 
violent losses of the past 
twenty years may not again 
be evident for some time to 
come. This means that the 
next few years will not offer 
such opportunities to the spec- 
ulator or any others who are 
trying to get something for 
nothing. 
Il. 
Business will be healthier, more 
stabilized and more satisfac- 
tory for those who are willing 
to render real service and 
give a dollar’s value in com- 
modities and labor for every 
dollar received. 


—Roger W. Babson 
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ahead too much of certain com- 
modities such as rubber, hogs and 
rosin. These products are selling 
very much higher than production 
costs, and if history repeats itself 
they will be lower before very 
long. On the other hand, certain 
other products such as coal, alcohol, 
leather, and potatoes are selling 
below their cost of production. 
These are all commodities which 
should go up in price before very 
long. 

The same difference seems to 
apply to industries. Ship-building, 
sugar refining, clothing manufactur- 
ing, and meat packing all seem 
to be dull. The manufacturers 
of cotton and woolen goods, boots 
and shoes, and the like, are also 
having hard times. These indus- 
tries are dull and will show a decline 
for the year. On the other hand, 
the iron and steel industry is pick- 
ing up; the agricultural implement 
business and the fertilizer business 
is rapidly recovering. The hosiery 
and knit goods manufacturers are 
doing better, while the people are 
clamoring for rayon so that manu- 
facturers of rayon products cannot 
supply the demand. 

When it comes to a discussion 
of the different localities we find 
that certain sections, such as the 
union coal districts, are suffering 
with the present conditions of the 
coal trade. Mines are shut down, 
operatives are out of work and the 
retail trade is very bad. In certain 
sections of the South crop values 
are low compared to the average 
there. There is also another agri- 
cultural section which may be due 
for a disappointment, namely, a 
strip starting in the north from 
Minnesota and running down 
through the Dakotas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Texas. In certain sec- 
tions of these states crops will be 
poor this year and retail trade will 
correspondingly suffer. On the other 
hand, Tennessee, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas may have the 
finest crop situation in their his- 
tory; while the Pacific Northwest, 
specially Oregon, should prosper 
exceedingly. Most of the central 
West states should also do better 
than last year, and the entire coun- 
try show an improvement. 

(Turn to page 540) 








Rent Vocial. Forces and (ducation 


natural forces in 
conflict there is conquest 
and elimination but also 
contention where the im- 
so slight that the results 





pact is 
mean only modification and ad- 


aptation. Just as truly are the 
social forces in the history of man- 
kind constantly struggling, elimina- 
ting here, adding on _ elsewhere, 
creating, destroying, adapting. Lead- 
ers of men are supposed to help 
direct social forces for the ultimate 
best and give personality a chance 
to function. Personality as it reacts 
on resources transforms nature but 
is also itself transformed and this 
process, on from the beginning of 
time, seems destined to endure 
forever. 

When our government was first 
founded the people wanted most to 
carve out of the American wilder- 
ness and prairies an agricultural, 
rural nation. Jefferson, the foremost 
student of political affairs in his day, 
dreamed of a nation for farmers, 
individualistic, with few laws and 
restrictions anywhere, and _parti- 
cularly few coming from outside 
local government. Europe in war at 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
century and its consequent demands 
for American raw materials, in- 
troduced a somewhat new aspect and 
led Jefferson as President to plead in 
his first inaugural address for the 
“encouragement of agriculture and 
of commerce as its hand-maid.’’ 
The two generations between Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln, embracing, as they 
did, many questions of political and 
economic aspects such as slavery, 
westward expansion, tariff, internal 
improvements and even foreign 
wars, naturally led to political dif- 
ferences, and some of these disput- 
ed questions culminated finally in a 
frightful civil war. Out of the Civil 
War the national idea rose supreme. 
The rural democracy idea of Jeffer- 
son with emphasis on the states was 
gone almost into oblivion. The 
industrial East, and the young 
agricultural West had joined hands, 
nationalism had won, and a new 
nation came forth. 

In 1860, when the Civil War was 
about to begin, we were still a 
nation of farmers—84 per cent of 
our people lived in the country and 
in places of fewer than 8000 in- 


habitants. Rural education was 
neglected and esteemed of little 
value. In 1860 the total value of 


goods manufactured in the United 
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Christmas time is, of course, a 
time for joviality and good cheer and 
these affect one’s analysis of present 
conditions. But what is the con- 
clusion of your more unemotional 
analysis? Are we achieving more 
freedom and equality than the world 
has ever known, or are we becoming 
as some critics hold, so conventional- 
ized and standardized that a sane 
individualism is losing ground? 
What is the immediate problem of 
education in all of this? 


These are some of the thoughts 
brought out in this illuminating 
article by Professor Stickles. 




















States was less than $2,000,000,000; 
in 1894, a generation later, it was 
nearly $10,000,000,000. The in- 
dustrial revolution had at last 
reached America. It began exploita- 
tion of our natural resources in 
earnest. Many fortunes made at the 
North and East during the Civil 
War period now organized corpora- 
tions, and the directors thereof, 
representing thousands of stock- 
holders interested primarily in divi- 
dends, took the place of the small 
factory owner and partnership con- 
cerns. The mutual interest of 
employes and factory owners grew 
apart and quarrels concerning treat- 
ment and relating to hours of labor 
and wages multiplied. The result 
was that combinations of capital 
produced combinations of laborers. 
Immigration increased in the pros- 
perous years between 1865 and 1900 
so that the aggregate number of 
foreign born persons in the United 
States exceeded 10,000,000 by 1900 
—13 per cent of our total population. 
These immigrants contributed their 
share to the internal development of 
the country, to its scholarship and 
leadership and, when assimilated, 
made a citizenry second to none. 
After 1890 to the present, the im- 
migrants coming, especially after 
1905, for a number of years more 
than 1,000,000 annually, have hud- 
dled in our large cities where 
they have not been Americanized. 
Our so-called ‘‘melting-pot”’ has far 
from melted anything and the 
foreign-born element gives us to- 
day a distinct social, economic 
and educational problem, local and 
national. 

In the generation from Lincoln to 
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the end of the century other marvel- 
ous transformations took place. The 
immigration from northern Eurpoe 
and people from the older states 
rapidly took up the good free lands 
of the West, organized many new 
states and, by 1890, there was no 
more frontier. Good free land, for a 
long time almost our only asset, was 
gone forever. This factor of itself 
had decided social and economic 
results. 

The decade between 1890 and 
1900 was a momentous transitional 
period. Plenty of labor and plenty 
of capital made exploitation of our 
natural resources progress vigor- 
ously. Foreign markets began ac- 
tively to be sought by our business 
men. Over-production at home and 
economic distress in the world at 
large during this decade produced 
many social and financial problems 
for solution. Farm products and 
manufactured articles, both low in 
price, started agitation of all sorts. 
There were earnest, angry con- 
troversies over such questions as 
more silver, populism, tariff, railroad 
regulation, injunctions, trusts, an- 
archists, labor unions, strikes and 
railroad consolidation. In the midst 
of it allenormous corporations began 
to form. American manufacturers 
had saturated the home market and 
were brought into competition in 
world markets with cheaper labor 
and cheaper raw material. All over 
the world a scramble for colonies and 
coaling stations was on. The des- 
truction of the battleship Maine 
guarding American property in 
Cuba, almost over night precipitated 
a war. Our new navy performed 
brilliantly in both eastern and 
western waters, and accident com- 
bined with business expansion sud- 
denly made us a world power. A 
strange, fascinating, almost unbeliev- 
able story this at the end of the 
nineteenth century, that a weak 
straggling nation of 5,000,000 people 
in 1800, one-fifth of whom were 
slaves, and nine-tenths east of the 
mountains, rural, in some respects 
living almost as primitively as people 
did in the time of Jesus, should now 
have expanded into a nation of 
76,000,000. Primeval forests, virgin 
prairies, buffalo trails, Indian hunt- 
ing grounds, had all given way to 
homes in a teeming, virile nation 
selected and sifted from all corners 
of the earth, living under the 
greatest republican experiment the 
world has ever known. 














The laissez faire doctrine of per- 
mitting business free and untram- 
melled privileges to do whatever it 
would, held carnival when the 
twentieth century was ushered in. 
In 1899 there were about sixty 
corporations which had absorbed 
some of their competitors and had 
a capital of from one to five millions 
each. In two years, 1899-1901, 
almost two hundred trusts were 
formed, the capital on paper of 
which was $4,000,000,000. One cor- 
poration alone had a capital of 
$1,400,000,000. Tisher Ames, active 
and prominent as a statesman in 
1800, once said our nation is grown 
‘too big for union and too sordid for 
patriotism.’”’ What would he have 
said about us in 1900? 

The great material prosperity of 
the early years of the present 
century had few interruptions until 
1921. The industrial consolidations 
interested in little but large and still 
larger dividends, naturally over- 
reached themselves in testing the 
patience of the public. Gradually 
some of the fairer-minded in- 
dustrial leaders gave ear to the 
appeals and demands for fair treat- 
ment of the public which were made 
by Roosevelt and Wilson and by 
many others both in public and 
private life from all over our country 
who longed for a better age. Capi- 
talists of vision saw that corporations 
expecting public patronage must 
make reciprocal responses to the 
fair demands of the masses if for no 
other than purely business reasons. 
But ideas of personal responsibility, 
public justice, and fair dealing with 
the masses are still rather new to 
much of American business manage- 
ment. The social forces at work at 
the end of the last century are those 
at work today and were inherited 
from the feverish, hectic attempts 
of our country to adjust from a 
local to a world base. Entirely too 
much is still prevalent the mediaeval 
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interference it should be on the side 
of business to help exploit the public. 
The idea of having government as a 
means to appeal to a public con- 
science, to mold a sense of public 
justice and to develop a responsi- 
bility on the part of labor and capital 
to government which is or should be 
always a product of intelligent 
citizenship, is not yet by any means 
with us a universal passion. 

If the social problems of today are 
those inherited from last century we 
are still in a transitional period. 
Every period is a transitional period 
but all directions in which the 
transition leads are seldom under- 
stood until enough time elapses for a 
clear perspective. A few additional 
statistics here lend some assistance. 
Our population grew from 76,000,- 
000 in 1900, to 105,000,000 in 1920. 
Our foreign trade increased from 
$4,500,000,000 in 1900 to over 
$10,000,000,000 in 1919. Our na- 
tional wealth increased over 72 per 
cent in the years between 1912 and 
1922. One would expect to find the 
commercial and industrial forces 
dominant everywhere within this 
period and yet much social legislation 
to harmonize our industry and 
equalize our opportunities took place 
before we were forced into the 
World War. The forces which 
drew us into that terrible struggle 
were those growing out of our 
national traditions plus those evolv- 
ing from our short history as a 
world power. The war settled 
few if any of our internal problems, 
it intensified and made more acute 
some of them and put others in a 
clearer relation to world affairs. 
The war cost us a total of $22,000,- 
000,000, an amount equal to $1,250,- 
000 an hour from April, 1917 to April, 
1919,a sum which would have fought 
the American Revolution at its aver- 
age rate of annual expenditure for 
almost a thousand years. 

When social conditions in a na- 
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diverted as ours were by the World 
War we are rather prone to become 
pessimistic. Space forbids mention- 
ing but one very important striking 
illustration of an economic situa- 
tion seriously affected by the World 
War which remains crippled to 
this day and the outlook for which 
is far from what it should be. 
Reference is made to what social 
forces of this country and of the 
world have done for the American 
farmer. Our farmers are enter- 
prising, intensely loyal and proud 
of their business. They speeded 
production during war years to 
an unprecedented degree and helped 
save the nation. They did this 
on high-priced land with high- 
priced machinery, with their own 
sons on the battlefield and them- 
selves under severe labor restric- 
tions. Whereas industrial condi- 
tions before the war sent the manu- 
facturer to study foreign markets 
and led him thither, the American 
farmer then supplied only home 
markets. High prices the world 
over during the war stimulated 
phenomenal production. Competi- 
tors in producing foodstuffs were 
either in war or their markets were 
obstructed. Our farmers made 
money from 1914 to 1920 and 
then the crash came. Farm prod- 
ucts dropped suddenly to pre-war 
prices and less. The dollar which 
had a purchasing power of $1.29 
in 1919, fell to 70c by the end of 
1921. Of our total national wealth 
estimated at $325,000,000,000 to- 
day, farmers representing 48 per 
cent of the population and having 
the largest per cent of individual 
ownership of their business of any 
class in America, have now only 
about $75,000,000,000 of our total 
wealth—less than one-fourth of it. 
Only 60 per cent of the farms are 
owned by their occupants. These 
same occupants are heavily bur- 
dened with an over-supply of in- 
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Social Forces of Last Century at Work Today 


HE social forces at work at the end of the last 
century are those at work today and were in- 
herited from the feverish, hectic attempts of our 
country to adjust from a local to a world base. 
tirely too much is still prevalent the mediaeval no- 
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government 
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ryNuiS year Krwanis Interna- 

tional has chosen as one of the 

main points in its annual pro- 
gram “to cultivate closer relation- 
ships between the farmer and the 
city man.”’ By so doing, Krwanis 
has proved that it is highly sensitive 
to a chief factor in the life of our 
times. 

Agriculture, the great extractive 
industry, must continue to be the 
mainstay not only of America, but 
of every progressive and intelligent 
nation. The outlook for every 
country may be considered in rela- 
tion to its agriculture. All nations 
that conserve and develop their 
farming interests assure their own 
economic and social future. Their 
economic interests are thus con- 
served because agricultural produc- 
tion is more basic to material 
wealth than any other industry. 
lheir social welfare is insured be- 
cause rural life produces sounder 
social conditions than does any 
other regime of living. 

These are swift-moving times, 
when human perspectives change 
abruptly. There is real danger 
that our viewpoint on vital issues 
may become distorted. Agriculture 
is vital and basic. The more 
keenly we try to look ahead, the 
more it appears that our countries 
will need to conserve and to develop 
their rural values. This convention 
is significant largely because of our 
ceremony in the interests of world 
peace. Agriculture—soil tillage and 


crop-raising—constitute the first 
great art of peace. The farm and 
the farmer stand as our chief 


resource for growing populations 
through years of peace, our stay 
and backbone in the dread emer- 
gency of war. 


Two Cornerstones of Modern Life 


But agriculture is only one corner- 
stone. Side by side with it we 
can place another—business, trade. 
The two have developed as the 
chief practical arts of peace. Each 
helps the other. One extracts the 
materials of food and clothing from 
their great common source, the 
other stimulates their use and con- 
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sumption. One produces, the other 
sends into channels of utility. 

In their natural cooperation, these 
two forces have had another crea- 
tive result. That consists in the 
evolving of ideals. We need not 
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hesitate to think of ourselves as 
idealists. We are constructive ideal- 
ists, and should maintain ourselves 
as such. We may and must remem- 
ber that whether they realize it 
or not, men are always guided and 
their objectives determined by their 
ideals. 

From the farm, along with its 
material products have come two 
great immaterial ones; ideals and 
idealists. Daily contact with ele- 
mental things—fertile soil, recurrent 
seasons of seedtime and harvest, 
unbounded skies and open fields, 
running streams and singing birds, 
God’s out-of-doors—has evolved 
great and pure ideals in the soul 
of man. Young men from the 
farms, full of clean hope and vigor, 
have done much to build cities. 
Over the sordidness of mere seek- 
ing after gain they have borne the 
white standards of their idealism. 
Call the roll of manufacturers, 
merchants, engineers and _ profes- 
sional men, in any modern city, 
and see how large a number of them 
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have come from the farm. While 
as a young fellow I was studying 
in New York, one thing that aston- 
ished and inspired me was the large 
number of efficient leaders in that 
metropolis who had come from 
western farms. 

So farming is built into the 
foundation for our national welfare. 
Now a foundation is essentially a 
basis on which to build further. 
This is where Krwants, whose chief 
ideal is constructive, logically comes 
in. In motto, in purpose, in spirit 
and in fact, Krwants seeks to 
erect a sound social and community 
structure. That explains why Kr1- 
WANIs International has had such 
a rapid and solid growth. Its con- 
structive purpose has fired the 
imagination of thousands of for- 
ward-looking citizens in every civil- 
ized land. ‘‘We build,’’ and because 
we do, the idealism of our club 
crystallizes into a fact and a force. 


The Forward Look Necessary 


In order that our constructive 
influence may be intelligently exert- 
ed, we need essentially to look 
ahead. There are certain outstand- 
ing factors in the farm situation 
in North America today. If my 
analysis is correct, these affect the 
farmer both north and south of 
that line of peace whose existence 
we celebrated on the memorable 
occasion of the dedication of the 
Harding Memorial. We can speak 
and think on a common basis in 
this respect, because the interests 
of farmers and business men in 
Canada and the United States are 
so similar. The welfare of one is 
the well-being of all. 

In point of attractiveness, busi- 
ness seems to have several advan- 
tages over farming. Commerce is 
humanly more alluring. More young 
men and women want to get into 
business than into farming. Thou- 
sands of them would rather strive 
and struggle in trade at meager 
rewards for their labor than devote 
themselves to farming with its 
greater independence and other 
satisfactions. Every year in both 
the United States and Canada great 
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numbers of youth leave fair pros- 
pects of independent lives on farms, 
to take their chance in the city’s 
dificult and unequal struggle. 

These facts create a _ definite 
social problem. For years my own 
experiences have given me varied 
contacts with it. The main reasons 
for the tendency seems to be as 
follows: The social impulse draws 
young people to the city, where 
the most other folks are; city work 
offers readily available creature com- 
forts and immediate, though often 
small, income; working hours are 
shorter and more regular; there are 
more things as well as people to 
see, more diversions, more of the 
game and gamble of life. 

But it is not my job to argue or 
plead for a ‘“‘back-to-the-farm”’ 
movement. The tendencies I have 
touched upon are due to profound 
social and economic forces. We 
may regret their operation, but 
we must accept their existence. 


Our Mutual Obligation and 
Opportunity 

What interests Kiwanis is a 
mutual obligation and opportunity 
for service in this for farmers and 
city men, who make up the two 
chief elements of our population. 
Kach is adapted to and must occupy 
his own environment. Both are 
indispensable to modern social life. 
For that reason Kiwanis desires 
to make the constructive influences 
in each group effective, and so 
point the way to richer life for 
us all. 

Neither the farmer nor the city 
man should attempt to foist on 
the other a solution of his problems. 
That would be as presumptuous as 
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it is impossible. Each can and 
should be helpful to the other, 
chiefly by shining example set in 
the spirit of service. But each 
group must and will take care of 
its own problems. ‘Trust thyself; 
every heart vibrates to that iron 
string,”’ wrote Emerson, half a 
century ago, and his words still 
ring true for all of us. If we, as a 
club of business and professional 
men undertake to criticize or recon- 
struct the farmer’s life and work, 
we may properly expect farmers’ 
clubs to consider and to criticize 
us and tell us how to mend our 
works and ways. 


Secretary Jardine’s Sound Views 

Our own national Secretary of 
Agriculture, Dr. Jardine, is doing 
a real service by standing squarely 
on the proposition that the farmer 
must take care of himself. He 
insists that the farmer be first of all 
self-reliant. On this point let me 
quote him: 

“The farmer doesn’t want to be 
a ward of the Government. Any- 
one who thinks that is all wrong. 
The farmer is an individualist from 
start to finish. If anything, he is 
too individualistic. He doesn’t want 
the Government constantly monkey- 
ing with his business. He doesn’t 
want to be babied or pitied by 
other people . . . Hewants his 
business to have an equal oppor- 
tunity with other business. 

“The sound farmer-businessman 
does not seek legislation to fix 
prices or to regulate details. - He 
knows that legislation cannot annul 
economic laws. The only legisla- 
tion he wants is legislation that 
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will assist him in getting reasonable 
credit on sound security—credit 
adapted to the peculiar nature of 
his business, which, because of turn- 
over and other factors, cannot be 
treated in the same way as other 
lines of business; legislation that 
will help him build up machinery, 
for marketing his products success- 
fully; legislation that will put him 
on a par with other business men.”’ 
Farmers are essentially business 
men. The progressive farmer knows 
this. He knows that the only 
difference between him and the 
city business man is in their envi- 
ronment, not in their nature. The 
modern intelligent farmer appre- 
ciates what he has in common with 
the merchant and manufacturer. 
But in the farmer and the city man 
we have the two great classes in 
our national population. They 
are classes in the interesting sense 
that neither knows or attempts to 
maintain any class distinction over 
the other. They are the most 
democratic classes ever known. 
Entrance to either is open, com- 
paratively easy for the average 
man, and depends wholly on his 
own energy and _ intelligence. 
Modern Classes That Appreciate 
Kiwanis 
These great classes, or groups, 
naturally partake of the life and 
spirit of Kiwanis, the most demo- 
cratic of all clubs. In keeping with 
Kiwanis, their relation is wholly 
one of mutual service. Service in 
building the lives of men—that is 
the keynote, the essential quality, 
the basis of their interdependence. 
Any two groups that work in 
mutual relation to each other must 
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make that relation reciprocal. Each 
must give something of value to 
the other. I propose to suggest 
the mutual contributions to com- 
munity life and service that may 
come from the farmer on the one 
hand and the city business man on 
the other. If this presentation of 
their mutual relationship is correct, 
each can do much for the other. 

From the viewpoint of the city 
business man: what can he give the 
farmer, in terms of those higher, 
immaterial values which in some 
ways outweigh the material ones? 


Sound Business Methods in Farming 


First, he can by example and fair 
dealing exemplify the use of sound 
business methods to organize, to 
manage and to account for farm 
values and resources. This with a 
view particularly to reduce costs, 
to stop waste, and to prevent un- 
profitable effort. My own boy- 
hood and young manhood were 
spent on an early-day farm in the 
northwest. That rigorous school 
of experience proved how hard and 
unprofitable was the life of the 
pioneer farmer. Life since then 
has brought me more or less con- 
tinuous contacts with the farmer. 
His discouragements and difficulties 
seem to arise more from failure to 
keep account of his operations, to so 
spend what he must spend as to 
reduce costs, and to eliminate work 











Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal, at Christmas time. 


Ramezay, Govenor of Montreal. 
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that brings him in no profit, than 
any other causes. 

Let us not forget while we are 
on this point, that there are many 
inefficient business men. They have 
nothing to offer the farmer. Some 
of them could go out in the country 
and learn valuable lessons. Their 
slipshod, unscientific methods will 
not buy anyone anything. For 
some of them we may paraphrase 
and say: Go to the modern farmer, 
thou commercial sluggard; consider 
his ways and be wise. 


The farmer’s problems in this 
respect are also the city business 
man’s problems. But the latter 
must meet grim, hard, merciless 
competition right where he can 
feel it. City business men engage 
in the real struggle for existence. 
Their fierce battle for life can be 
won only by applying the most 
rigid rules on the points above 
specified. Every’ merchant and 
manufacturer today knows that if 
he is to survive, costs must be 
reduced, accounts must be rigidly 
kept, wastes must be stopped, and 
difficult economic facts must be 
analyzed accurately and _intelli- 
gently. 

He knows, too, that he must 
work with other business and pro- 
fessional men. “No man liveth 
unto himself’? in modern city life. 
Any man who tries to will cease 
to live. Members of every com- 
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mercial group, and of competing 
groups, meet and mingle. Out of 
their meeting and association have 
evolved modern business ethics and 
ideals. Krwanis is a natural expres- 
sion of this spirit of the age. ‘‘We 
build,’”’ together. 


On the farmer’s side, the logic 
of events tends to make him an 
individualist. He lives and works 
off by himself. Until automobiles 
and good roads brought them to- 
gether, farmers saw much less of 
each other than did merchants and 
other city-dwellers. It is interest- 
ing in passing to remark how 
rapidly after the development of 
rapid and convenient transporta- 
tion among farmers, all kinds of 
rural cooperative agencies grew up. 
Yet in contrast to the merchant, 
most farmers feel largely free from 
the pressure of competition, because 
they do not come into such direct 
contact with its evidences. The 
farmer’sisolation has kept him from 


some grinding forces which havecom-— 


pelled the city business man to 
find ways in which to win. Yet 
farming is a business, a commercial 
undertaking first of all, and must 
be so managed as to make profits. 
One way in which city dwellers can 
serve farmers is by demonstrating 
to them how to apply some neces- 
sities of modern commercial man- 
agement to the business of farming. 
(Turn to page 645) 
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N September, 1513, the Spanish 
I navigator Balboa stood “silent 

upon a peak in Darien” and, 
first among all white men, gazed 
upon the broad waters of the Pacific. 
He knew little of its vastness, since 
he called it the Gulf of St. Michael, 
after the day of its discovery. Nor 
had he opportunity to improve his 
knowledge since shortly after he was 
murdered by his father-in-law. 

Seven years later the Portuguese 
sailor Magellan, also in the service 
of Spain found for the first time the 
passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by the straits which now 
bear the discoverer’s name. In 
grateful recognition of his emergence 
from the storms of the Atlantic into 
calmer seas, he called the new ocean 
by the prophetic name it bears 
today. 

Yet it was long after the date of 
these adventurers before it might 
be said that civilization had reached 
what is called the Pacific era. To 
tell the successive steps by which 
this era came into being would 
involve a long story, all the way 
from the voyages of Captain Cook 
to the inspired action of Secretary 
Seward who in the purchase of 
Alaska had in mind Asia and the 
Pacific as well as the peninsula he 
bought from Russia. 

Since that time great common- 
wealths have grown up and come to 
consciousness all around the Pacific 
rim. In the Far East, China after 
thousands of years of self-contained 
and self-satisfied existence, has 
awakened to the need of an inter- 
national status. Japan, after two 
and a half centuries of hermit-like 
seclusion, has for more than two 
generations been striving, not with- 
out success, for a place at the high 
table of international politics. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, too, have 
advanced from the colonial to the 
dominion stage and while mindful 
of the traditions inherited from the 
mother country, are by mandate of 
the League of Nations facing re- 
sponsibilities for the welfare of 
others never previously entertained. 

On the other side of the Pacific 
the same thing is true. Canada and 
the United States alike have gone 
westward and ever westward until 
today they front towards the Pacific 


more consciously day by day. Even 
the Atlantic coast today, by way of 
the Panama Canal, is finding the 
Pacific a natural channel of com- 
munication with other lands. This 
increased importance of the Pacific 
is in nothing better illustrated than 
by the fact that today two out of 
the four great world ports, namely, 
Hongkong and Shanghai, are on the 
Pacific rim. 

Yet, with all this, it must be 
acknowledged that the policy which 
has hitherto actuated the nations in 
dealing with Pacific questions has 
been distinctly a policy of fear. 

It is fear on the part of China 
which has made possible the waves 
of anti-foreign sentiment which from 
time to time have overspread the 
land. Not mere barbarism, but 
the fear of industrial exploitation 
and subjugation by finance, if not 
by arms, has been the secret of 
Chinese distrust of the West. So in 
Japan the policy of the empire 
has been almost from the first a 
policy of fear. Early it was seen 
that international status necessi- 
tated an army and navy to fight 
against foreign aggression. Later a 
national diplomacy and a national 
industrialism had to be organized 
in order to maintain the position 
which had been won by arms. Fear 
again, is at the bottom of what is 
called the ‘“All-White Australia” 
policy at the antipodes—the fear 
of losing the prized inherited tradi- 
tion through an inundation of ori- 
ental invaders. 

As for Canada and the United 
States, it is obvious that so far as 
the Orient is concerned, the entire 
foreign policy has been motivated 
by fear. Even where the fear of an 
armed invasion by the Yellow Peril 
has been proved to be ridiculous, 
there still lingered the fear lest 
American standards should be low- 
ered and American manners cor- 
rupted by such dilution of the stock 

















as might even imperil the future of 
civilization. 

Now fear is not only a poor policy 
through which to build up bulwarks 
against dangers which themselves 
are real, but the insistence day by 
day upon all kinds of menacing 
possibilities brings in its train con- 
sequences which may be as disas- 
trous as war itself. Thomas Carlyle, 
the story goes, once complained to 
his next-door neighbor of the crow- 
ing of a loud-voiced rooster. ‘‘But,”’ 
replied the neighbor, ‘‘my rooster 
never crows, more than twice in the 
night.” “All very well,’ retorted 
the philosopher, “but you can’t 
imagine the agony I suffer while | 
am waiting for those two times.’’ 
In like manner, the public, always 
worried by threats of imminent war 
on the Pacific, suffers the dis- 
comforts of war even before the 
inevitable goal of the war-mongers 
has been attained. 

It is a sign of better things to 
come that men are beginning 
seriously to take to heart their per- 
sonal responsibility for securing 
more satisfactory conditions around 
the Pacific borders. It is beginning 
to dawn upon the minds of men that 
our foreign policy must no longer be 
allowed to remain the plaything of 
politicians who use race prejudice to 
further their own ambitions. It is 
becoming increasingly plain that if 
our foreign policy, like our domestic 
policy, is to be determined by the 
voice of the electorate instead of 
from the secret chambers of the 
chancelleries, it is as important for 
the voter to understand the prin- 
ciples of a sound foreign policy as to 
know something about the income 
tax. 

Here comes in the first great need 
of our time, namely, that of a train- 
ed intelligence in matters of Pacific 
relations. A recent questionnaire 
taken in the senior class of the 
Seattle high schools asked the ques- 
tion: ‘How many Japanese are 
there in the United States?” The 
result was that 53 per cent confessed 
their ignorance, while the 47 per 
cent who ventured upon an answer 
gave figures all the way from 5,000 
to 20,000,000. The mere fact that a 
number of Pacific Coast high school 
seniors could suppose there were 
20,000,000 Japanese in the United 

(Turn to page 647) 
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A Boar’s Head 


Why not a universal Krwants ceremonial feast? 

The Druids, thousands of years ago, killed a boar 
at the time of the winter solstice and to the goddess 
of peace and plenty offered its head as a sacrifice. 

Perhaps from this came the custom, which makes 
no Christmas dinner in the royal castle of England 
complete without the ceremony of bringing in the boar’s 
head. Trumpeters precede the boar’s head and 
make way for the Master Cook. He carries the tre- 
mendous boar’s head with a lemon, the emblem of 
plenty, in its mouth. The head is publicly carved 
and distributed to the diners. 

What better example of selfishness than a boar’s 
head? What better thought for a Krwants ceremonial 
feast than the symbolism of destroying selfishness? 

Why not an annual selection of the Ktwantan who 
has given most unselfishly of his time and himself to 
the club during the year to act as bearer of the boar’s 
head? 

The event could not only be a ceremony of symbo- 
lism but an occasion of joyous nonsense. Some club 
which has members of histrionic ability and the desire 
to do something original in the way of a luncheon, 
try it and tell us about it! 

75 
Friendliness in a KIWANIAN 18 as necessary 
as a big red fountain pen to a life in- 
surance agent. 


* 
To the Ladies 
Autumnal tints are in the woods and fields. The 
wife has her new winter outfit. ‘‘All dressed up and 
no place to go”? she may have quoted to you. She 


has been glad to be rid of you at lunch time for one 
day each week all these months you have been in 
Kiwanis. She has listened patiently while you have 
boasted to her of Jim, Bill, Charlie and the rest of the 
fellows who are working in Krwants with you. 

Her motherly instinct has been roused by your 
under-privileged child work. She has been glad you 
have spent a little here and there to help give these 
children better living standards. 

She wants to meet Jim and Bill and Charlie. She 
wants to see and hob nob with their wives. She 
wants to put on her best and show them that your 
wife is the nice girl you have always told them she is. 

It’s high time you arranged another joyous ladies’ 
night. A man has a hundred roosts but only one nest. 
To be complete, happiness must be shared. There is 
no better sharee than the nest mate! 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. All 
work and no doll-up-and-dance makes Jill a dull girl. 





Do not forget the prizes! Some clubs may have 
overdone the prize plan at regular meetings, but it 
is impossible to overdo it on ladies’ nights. They are 
thrilled over a pair of silk stockings or a new pair of 
curling tongs. And how they do like to dance and sing! 
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If people were as polite to each other dur- 
ing marriage as they are after divorce 
there would never have been a divorce. 

wy 
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Whose Feet? 


The only successful way to stand on someone 
else’s feet is to climb on his back. 

No one wants to be an “‘old man of the seas” to the 
other fellow these days, especially in a Kiwanis club. 

But the Krwanran who never gets on his own feet 
is, by thus refraining, climbing on the other fellow’s 
back. 

What sort of a meeting would it be where no one said 
anything? What sort of a discussion would it be if no 
one got on his feet and discussed? What sort of pro- 
gress can you make if you never move? 

You were taken in a Kiwanis club, friend KrwanIan, 
because your fellow men thought you amounted to 
something. They saw in you a leader, a constructive 
force, a willingness to build, an ability to contribute 
something to the common weal. Men whom Krwan- 
TANS think are only “‘takers,’’ never “givers,’’ are 
never proposed, let alone elected, to Kiwanis clubs. 

How often do you justify the faith your fellow club 
members had in you? How many times this year have 
you contributed anything to a meeting, a discussion, 
an argument? 

Diffidence and modesty are not excuses, they are 
alibis! To say ‘“‘but I don’t like to inject myself” is 
another way of saying, “I think more of my ease than 
of my fellows; I’d rather George did it than do it!’ 

If you have an opinion on the subject being discussed, 
discuss it. If you have no opinion, get one. That’s 
what you are a Kiwanian for. If you have any ideas 
worth your fellow members’ attention, give them. 
If you have no ideas, get some. That’s what your 
head is for. 

Do your part. Stand on your own feet. Don’t 
climb on the other fellow’s back, it’s not a dignified 
position and while there, neither you nor your club 
can make progress! 


i 


‘A single conversation across the table with 
a wise man is better than ten years study of 
books” said Longfellow who anticipated 
one of the great advantages of Kiwanis. 
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Too Busy 


A pale, washed out, anemic excuse! 


A certain wealthy manufacturer is so busy he has 
two guards at his door, and dictates to four secretaries 
at once; his day is scheduled like that of a president. 
Yet he is not “too busy” to make a personal call at a 
hospital whither his neighbor’s small boy had gone 
with a broken leg. 

A certain bishop is so busy that he must have half 
a dozen assistants to help him visit the churches in 
his diocese; he works fourteen hours a day. Yet he 
is not ‘‘too busy” regularly to come to a Kiwanis 
club, and help the work of that organization witb his 
inspiration. 

A certain member is so busy he can never take a 
vacation, can never find time to go to the theater 
with his wife, and only comes to one Kiwanis meeting 
in three. Yet he is not ‘“‘too busy” to play golf three 
afternoons a week, because that is necessary for his 
health! 


What is “too busy?” Isn’t it “time so taken up 
with what J want to do, I haven’t time for what you 
want me to do?” 

“If you want it done, choose a busy man” was not 
said unadvisedly. The busiest men are busy because 
they allow themselves to be loaded up with tasks that 
the other men ‘“‘haven’t time’’ to do. There is always 
a way, if we will. 

Any man who belongs to a Kiwanis club, who is 
“too busy”’ for Krwanis work, ought to resign and let 
some busier man, who has time for optimism and 
altruism, take his place. 

KIwANIs is composed of the bone and sinew of the 
business world. The busiest of men make it, officer 
it, run it. Less busy men, who are “‘too busv”’ for its 
activities, should join some lesser organization. Kt- 
WANISs is a time taker which the busiest of men want. 

The member who is ‘‘too busy’’ for Kiwanis is no 
KIWANIAN. P 


Strap your arm to your side for a*year 
and it will be dead and useless. Strap your 
unselfish instincts in the bandage of dis- 
use and they, too, will atrophy. 
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The Third Watch 


At one time the Master cautioned his followers to 
be alert in the first watch, the second watch and the 
third watch. Had he in mind the three stages of 
Youth, Manhood, and Age? 

Youth is ever alert, ever ready to accept new ideas 
and transmute them into the gold of action. Youth 
takes good or evil with avidity and carries it to its 
logical conclusion of success or failure. 

Manhood is the age of absorption. Shedding the 
milk teeth of personal indulgence, Manhood works 
hard at the task of accumulation. Broadened by daily 
contact with the world and society, Manhood is ready 
to help the community, knowing that who helps 
society helps all mankind. 

The third watch, Age, is the dangerous watch. Age 
has worn a groove in which he moves, just as Time has 
cut wrinkles on the brow. Age is in danger that his 
“rut will become a grave.’”’ Age tends to pipe and 
slippers, to step out of life’s activities. Age feels he 
has earned a rest, not realizing that inactivity is the 
great danger of the third watch. 
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Age has not only the leisure and the experience of 
the watcher in the third watch but the sweetness 
which comes to fruit just before decay. Age can render 
splendid Kiwanis service with all these desirable 
attributes. By living again in others less fortunate, 
Age can live longer himself. 

Alert in the third watch, Age can push back the day 
of dissolution by realizing his benefit to others. 
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KIwANIs is not something you can fold up 
in your napkin and leave on the table each 
week; you ve got to take it with you and use 
it every day. 
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Membership Turnover 


There is no better indicator of the progress of a 
Kiwanis club than the membership turnover. 


It is not enough that a club have a certain number of 
members. The vital matter is, how many of the old are 
going out and how many of the new are coming in, to 
make up the membership total? Is your club holding 
its members? If not, why not? If so, how is your club 
doing it? 

The International office studied the clubs of the con- 
tinent and found the following causes of membership 
loss. First, comes the enforcement of the attendance 
rule; second, removal from the city; the next three are 
about equal; non-payment of obligations, business 
interference and death. Other reasons are negligible in 
their interest. 


When a man applies for membership in Kiwanis, 
certain things must be taken into consideration before 
he is admitted. Does he thoroughly understand that 
if he cannot attend, Kiwanis does not want him? Is 
he in a position to attend meetings regularly? Is he a 
permanent resident of the city? From the very nature 
of its work Kiwanis can not use floaters to advantage. 
When your club takes in members is their financial 
possibility judged by surface indications, or do local 
credit men and banks make a report on them? Is the 
prospect in such a position in business that he can 
function as a KIwANIAN? 


Most Kiwanis membership defections take place in 
the first year of membership. The member who sticks 
for two years may be considered a Kiwanis fixture. 
Those who drop in and out of Kiwanis in a year, 
either have not been made fully to understand Krwanis, 
or have been brought in by an over enthusiastic friend. 
A careful investigation, a thorough talk by a couple of 
board members before election will save the man 
unnecessary expense and the club unnecessary worry 
over KIwaNIs misfits. 


No men should ever be taken into Kiwanis until they 
fully understand theirresponsibilitiestotheclub. Ifmen 
are fully informed and yet drop out, it is high time to 
take stock of the club and see what type is leaving and 
what type retaining membership. Birds of feather 
flock together. Clubs losing poor ones and holding high 
types, are in a high type club. Clubs losing solid citizens 
and holding the less desirable, are not functioning on 
as high a plane as they should be. 


A study of the membership turnover figures of your 
club may unearth some very interesting facts. 








KIWANIS and C Forestry 


IWANIS International at 

the Denver convention 

adopted the following reso- 

lution: ‘That special at- 

tention of our Committees 
on Publie Affairs be directed to the 
protection and conservation of for- 
est resources.”’ This resolution was 
sponsored by representatives from 
Montana clubs. 

It is not necessary to point out 
that no nation or community can 
prosper, that civilization cannot 
advance without the use of lumber, 
or that forest cover is necessary for 
the protection of stream flow for 
irrigation, power, domestic water 
supply and recreation. Neither is it 
necessary to refute any longer the 
arguments of the demagogue of 
twenty years ago who proclaimed 
from the housetops that America’s 
timber supply was inexhaustible 
and that there was therefore no 
need for its conservation. So many 
people are now acquainted with the 
migration of the lumber industry 
from New England to the Atlantic 
States, to the Lake States from 
there, then to the South and finally 
to the Northwest to be misled by 
such propaganda. Less than twelve 
per cent of the original stand of 
timber in New England is 
left. New York, the lead- 
ing state in lumber produc- 
tion in 1850, now produces 
not more than a tenth of 
the requirements of her 
own population and in- 
dustries. Pennsylvania was 
the leading lumber pro- 
ducing state in 1860. She 
now cuts less than the 
amount consumed in the 
Pittsburgh district alone. 
The original pine forests 
of the Lake States, estim- 
ated at three hundred and 
fifty billion board feet of 
lumber, are now reduced 
to less than eight billion. 
In 1892, the sawmills in 
the region bordering on 
the Lake States cut nine 
billion board feet. Today 
their yearly cut is a single 


billion. The virgin pine 
forests of the South are 
estimated to have con- 





tained six 


By Fred Morrell 


U. S. District Forester 
for Montana and North Idaho 


fifty billion board feet. In 1920 
they were estimated to contain one 
hundred and thirty-nine billion. 
Over half of the remaining virgin 
timber in the United States is in 
the three states bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean. Sixty-one per cent 
of it lies west of the great plains. 
It is evident that the nation cannot 
continue for a great while longer to 
procure an ample supply of lumber 
from its virgin forests. 

The true index of timber deple- 
tion is not quantity but availability. 
Prior to 1850, when the great bulk 
of lumber was manufactured near 
the points of use, the transporta- 
tion charge averaged $3.00 per 
thousand board feet. Today, it is 
probably $10.00. In another dec- 
ade, with prevailing freight rates, 
it will be $15.00. 

In addition to freight costs, there 
are imposed upon the consumer all 
the disadvantages of being de- 
pendent on distant and restricted 
manufacturing regions, and the pres- 
ent situation, unsatisfactory as it 
it, must continue to get worse unless 
provision is made for getting more 
of our timber supply elsewhere than 
out of our virgin forests. How is 
that to be done? Some have said 


by import from Canada, South 
America or elsewhere. But Canada, 
has already taken steps looking 
toward an embargo on lumber ex- 
port, and there is no reasonable 
hope that I know of that any large 
portion of our needs can be met by 
import except at excessive cost. 
Even if there were, we could not 
pass from a lumber exporting to a 
lumber importing nation without 
great economic loss unless we put 
to some better use the land on which 
the virgin timber was found. The 
original forests of the United States 
are estimated to have covered eight 
hundred and twenty-two million 
acres. There are now over three 
hundred and twenty-five million 
acres of cut-over land bearing no 
saw timber. On over eighty million 
acres there is practically no forest 
growth. This is land not suitable 
for agriculture, and its condition 
is due to forest fires and methods 
of cutting which destroy or prevent 
new forest growth. Our average 
fire record for the past few years is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five thousand recorded for- 
est fires burning over a total of ten 
million acres annually. We are 
cutting and destroying timber four 
times as fast as we are 
growing it. 

These figures are not 
picked out of the air by 
some calamity howler, or 
ultraconservationist. They 
are taken from a report 
of the U.S. Forest Service 
prepared after extensive 
but careful review of the 
whole subject in coopera- 
tion with lumber manu- 
facturing and timber pro- 
tective associations, state 
and county organizations, 
the Bureau of the Census, 
and other agencies having 
reliable information. 

It is obvious that if 
future generations in the 
United States are to have 
an ample supply of timber, 
timber must be grown on 
forest lands. There are 
also large areas of culled 
over lands, from which 
the present generation may 
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I’ve been a-fishing. I do not know why I use that 
superfluous article, but I must. “I have been fishing” 
— out a lot of it. “I have been a-fishing’’ tells it 
all! 

I could safely say, as I sat in the boat, that I had been 
fishing. But when I say “I have been a-fishing’”’ the 
addition of that first letter of the alphabet includes the 
drive down to the bay in my car, takes in the sandy 
beach, means the boat and its white sail, and reaches 
out and gets hold of the slack of my bathing suit and 
drags in the swimming. It adds the fried fish and the 
expedition along the shore to pick up the soft crabs 
and the peelers for bait. 


So I repeat, I have been a-fishing. 


I did not go a-fishing particularly because I wanted 
to catch fish. Just as it is not all of life to live or all 
of death to die, so it is not all of fishing to fish! 


I had a problem: I had to make a decision which 
might change the whole current of my life. I was 
considering a proposition which would make me a lot 
of money. But while it would largely increase my in- 
come it would wreck my philosophy, because it would 
involve a lot of work and worry for money for which I 
really haven’t any particular use! 


The call of the dollar was getting into my blood! 
I needed to get away somewhere so I could look at this 
thing from the outside. The proposer was hurrying 
me for my answer so I went a-fishing, knowing there is 
no place where a man can be quite so contemplative as 
when he wields rod and line. 


Most fishermen are philosophers. There issomething 
reasonable about impaling a bait on a hook and lower- 
ing it into the green depths with the hope that a trust- 
ing fish will allow itself to be pulled into the boat 
flashing silver in its final departure from the waves. 
There is something quieting about the wide horizon, 
the depths beneath one, the roar of the waves on the 
beach, and the long stretches of sandy shore. They all 
make me feel rather small; human endeavor after all is 
rather tiny in the general scheme of things. 

I have gone a-fishing with what seemed to be mighty 
problems, only to laugh at them under the influence of 
wide water and sweeping wind. The sea is eternal, the 
sand has bordered it for ages and for hundreds of years 
men have trusted themselves in cockle shell on its 
surface. 


Such contemplation makes a man feel like a tiny 
ant struggling up a spear of grass. It makes him rea- 
lize that his purposes are almost as immaterial as those 
of the ant. 


I lay in the shade of the sail lazily letting the sea rock 
the boat. Off on the horizon another boat beat its 
way against a head wind up the bay. The sun was in 
the west; the vessel I watched was sailing away from it. 
The sails showed white as driven snow, though a mile 
away. Then the boat came about on another tack. 
Every sail became almost black. It was as though some 
evil hand had smudged their whitness, spoiling the 





picture. At first I did not understand; then I realized 
it was a different angle at which the light fell on them. 
The boat was still on its way. Its helmsman knew 
where he was going. His course against the head wind 
was zigzag, but he was successfully beating his way 
against the adverse wind. 


His sails had not changed color. They only seemed 
to the observer todoso. The helmsman was holding his 
course; would land his cargo according to contract. 
Who was I, lazily loafing in a boat, to say that his 
sails were either white as snow or muddy and dingy? 


On the next tack they flashed white again, almost 
silver as the slowly setting sun glinted across them and 
they bellied to the wind. 

Tom flashed into my mind, as though the sun tipped 
sails had heliographed his name. I do not know him 
intimately; he is just a smile-flashing acquaintance 
that we so carelessly call “friend.’”’ Tom had been in 
the papers before I left home. 

His wife had sued him for a divorce. She had said 
all the things about him that any woman says about 
the man she wants to divorce. ‘Cruel and inhuman 
treatment”’ was a part of the charge. I think cruelty 
to a woman, a child or an animal is unforgivable. So 
I turned against Tom on the newspaper report. The 
article said he made no reply. 


Now it flashed over me that I had been watching 
Tom on the tack in his life which threw his character 
into shadow. Wasn’t it quite possible that Tom was 
at his best, not worst, when he had not replied? Wasn’t 
it quite possible that Tom had never been so kind, been 
such a gentleman when he had refused to say anything 
in rebuttal? Maybe after all Tom was steering a 
steadfast course and would shine all the brighter on the 
next tack? 

Who am I to sit in an anchored boat and judge the 
other fellow sailing far out at sea against adverse 
winds? Who am | to sit in judgment on the acts of 
any man whose course I do not know, whose hand on 
the rudder I cannot see, whose adverse winds I do not 
feel because I am safely anchored where the seas of 
life merely rock me gently? 

I wronged Tom. I hope that the Almighty will 
change this man who loafed in the boat so that in the 
language of the Prophet Isaiah “he shall not judge 
after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the 
hearing of his ears.”’ 

I ask of my friends the benefit of the doubt, but do I 
always give to my friends the benefit of the doubt? 
I fear I do not. I fear I am too apt to believe the 
worst until the best is proved; too likely to repeat gos- 
sip about misdeeds rather than praise the good deeds 
of my friends. 


It is good to go a-fishing. It gives you a chance to 
take stock. Besides this it is the best excuse for loafing 
I know. I refused the proposition that I went to think 
over. It would deprive me of the opportunity to go 
a-fishing. 
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“The Estimate of the Situation”’ 


IWANIS needs thoughtful leadership. Worth- 
while results can only come from carefully 
and adequately thought out policies, pro- 

é grams, and plans. The happy-go-lucky 
leadership that merely lets the organization drift 
along from day to day is not sufficient for Krwants 
in its present development. 

Our leaders must take time to think through the 
problems and opportunities of the work which they 
represent, face all the facts, and then in advance de- 
termine upon definite objectives and devise plans that 
promise sure success in attaining them. 

A lesson may well be learned from military practice. 
Army officers are trained to plan their military activi- 
ties by a thoughtful procedure called, ‘“The Estimate 
of the Situation.” First, there must be a clear and 
definite statement of an objective that is to be accom- 
plished; second, there must then be made a careful 
estimate of the resources of the enemy and the possible 
lines of attack; third, there must also be made a most 
complete estimate concerning their own forces and their 
strength and the possible movements which are open 
to them; and fourth, the officers must then reach 
definite decisions as to detailed plans to be executed 
in order to attain the objective, and commit these to 
to definite instructions which assign to each and all 
their duties to be performed in carrying out the objec- 
tive determined upon. 

This plan of military procedure can readily be trans- 
lated into terms of our Kiwanis organization, and the 
procedure suggested in principle can most advan- 
tageously be carried out by our leaders, whether they 
be officers, committee chairmen, or members. In 
our Krwanis work let us adopt the method of making 
an “estimate of the situation.”’ 

In facing the responsibilities of their positions, let 
our leaders, through counsel with their associates, 
determine upon definite objectives that our districts 
and clubs with their committees are to strive to accom- 
plish. It is well to think these through so that they 
may be reduced to definite written statements. Too 
much of our thinking is of little avail because it is 
not crystallized into definite expression on paper. 
If we set up clearly defined objectives, we can surely 
know whether we have attained them or not. Such 
thoughtful planning and clear defining of the different 
phases of our work will, I am sure, secure very much 
, larger participation in the work on the part of the 
members. Many KrwanIAns are ready to work, but 
not all are able in the wisest and best manner to 
develop plans. ‘This, I believe, is unusually true of 
committee work. Many committees would accom- 
plish far more if their club and district leaders would 
take more time to give them suggestions and to help 
them to define for themselves some objectives. 

In facing a given piece of work, our leaders do not, 
like the army officers, have to consider the “enemy,” 
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but they should consider, what is the same in prin- 
ciple, namely, the difficulties and conditions that tend 
to thwart the carrying out of a given objective. A 
careful study of obstacles is a far better preparation 
for victory over them than is the ostrich-like refusal 
to see the difficulties that must be confronted. Let us 
make certain in our plans that we know fully what 
we are up against. 

Likewise, it is well for our leaders to know the 
strength of their own forces and the resources upon 
which they can count in their undertakings. While, 
unlike the army officers, they are not counting their 
fighting forces, yet they must, by quite the same 
principle, understand most fully the strength of their 
working forces and the resources of support, financial 
and otherwise, upon which they may count. Many 
clubs have failed in most worthy undertakings because 
they have undertaken objectives for which they in 
no sense had adequate resources in men or money. 
On the other hand, many a ‘‘Gideon’s Band,” small 
but with known ability and loyalty, has won vic- 
tories that seemed impossible. 

Finally, clear definition of responsibility and duty 
is a great help to securing united and effective work. 
It is amazing the manner in which our military leaders 
develop the details of their orders, but, I sincerely be- 
lieve there is a lesson in this for leaders in service 
organizations as well as for officials in business and 
industry. There has been much progress in business 
and industry in the better definition of the duties and 
responsibilities of employes. The experience of in- 
dustry is that the practice of job analysis secures far 
better results because the employe has clearly defined 
his work, and his supervisor knows what is to be 
expected of him. It does help in reaching a given 
objective to have very definite decisions as to the 
detailed plans which promise success, and to have these 
plans so reduced to written statements that all con- 
cerned thoroughly understand what is expected of them. 
Kiwanis leaders are therefore urged to use this prin- 
ciple more. They will find that by defining the detailed 
responsibilities of officers, committees, etc., there will 
be a larger and better participation in the work and 
thus there will result more worthwhile achievements. 

Let us face 1926-by making “estimates of the situa- 
tion,’ which will define broad objectives for the year, 
estimate difficulties, count resources, and clearly define 
the work expected of all. Then, throughout the year, 
as numerous problems and opportunities are con- 
fronted, let us still use the same principle, being sure 
that a proper “estimate of the situation” is the best 
way to reach the real victory in service. 


Hrs tt (om _, 
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at about Daylight Saving? 


The Merchants’ Association of New York 






ams: AYLIGHT Saving was adopted 


} in this country as a war 
nie J} measure by Congress in 1918. 
It had already been adopted 


in 1 the leading countries of Europe as a 
result of the war, and as a measure of 
economy. Since the close of the war it 
has been continued in the European 
countries but in the United States it 
has proved a storm centre of controversy. 

While the war continued everyone 
acquiesced regarding the hardships which 
it undoubtedly entailed upon the agri- 
cultural part of the community, as a 
necessary sacrifice demanded by the 
war. But as soon as the war was over 
agitation was begun against the con- 
tinuance of ‘‘summer time,” with the 
result that Congress repealed the statute 
that it had enacted. 

This action shifted the controversy 
to the states, many of which, particularly 
the industrial States of the Northeast, 
had passed Daylight Saving statutes of 
their own. The farmers complained 
bitterly that setting the clock an hour 
forward from April to November wasted 
an hour a day for them. In order to 
prosecute farm tasks it is necessary that 
the dew shall be dry. Daylight Saving 
does not give the sun time enough to 
perform this duty, so that the first 
morning hour is wasted; and it cannot 
be made up at night because farm labor 
insists upon an eight hour day and, like 
the rest of the world, desires to devote 
the close of the day to recreation. 


On dairy farms, where operations are 
made to conform to railroad time-tables, 
the milk trains start an hour earlier in 
the summer, because the city market 
opens an hour earlier and this of course 
compels the farmer to begin his work 
an hour sooner than otherwise would 
be the case. Itis bad enough, hesays, to be 
forced to get up by lamplight in the winter 
without being compelled to continue 
such early rising all summer long. 





By Robert H. Fuller 
Manager Publicity Bureau 


There are other reasons which the 
farmers present with force and deter- 
mination in the state legislatures. To 
counterbalance them, the representa- 
tives of industrial centres point first to 
the great economies, established in the 
matter of fuel and light, that Daylight 
Saving makes possible. They also call 
attention to the decided influence that 
an additional hour for recreation at the 
close of the day exerts upon the health 
of the community, affording an oppor- 
tunity for exercise and for being in the 
open air which otherwise would not 
exist. The sentiment in the industrial 
centres of population is overwhelmingly 
in favor of Daylight Saving. This was 
shown in an unmistakable manner when 
The Merchants’ Association of New 
York canvassed its membership with a 
view of recording the sentiment of the 
city with the legislature. Employers 
were asked to poll their employees on the 
subject and upward of 300,000 votes in 
favor of continuing Daylight Saving had 
been collected, with practically none in 
opposition, when the legislature aban- 
doned its attempt to appeal the state 
law. 

Out of deference to the wishes of the 
farming community, which is important 
in the state of New York, New York 
City finally agreed to a modification of 
the mandatory state law which gives 
each community the right to say whether 
Daylight Saving shall prevail within its 
limits. A canvass of the State has just 
been completed by The Merchants’ 
Association which shows that Daylight 
Saving now prevails in 131 cities, towns 
and villages in the State. In each of 
these the local governing board has taken 
affirmative action establishing Daylight 
Saving. All the larger cities, with the 


exception of Rochester and Syracuse, 
are included in the list which comprises 
New York, Buffalo, Albany, Hudson, 
Lockport, Little Falls, Newburgh, Utice 
and all of Westchester County. It does 
not include Binghamton, Elmira, James- 
town, Plattsburgh and similar centres 
which are located in agricultural terri- 
tory. On the whole, although some 
inconvenience is caused by local option 
Daylight Saving as it prevails in New 
York State, the plan has been found to 
work well. Its advantages far overbal- 
ance its drawbacks. 

When it made 
York City, 


its canvass of New 
The Merchants’ Association 
extended its inquiry throughout the 
country north of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi. The results show 
a controversy between industry and 
agriculture on the subject similar to 
that which exists in New York. Gen- 
erally speaking, sentiment in the indus- 
trial states is preponderantly in favor of 
Daylight Saving and it decreases as the 
influence of the farmers increases. There 
are some exceptions which are due to a 
legislative representation based upon 
geographical divisions rather than upon 
population such as exists in Connecticut. 
There, every town has a member in the 
legislature, which is thus controlled bv 
the farming element. The farmer mem- 
bers have used their power in Connec- 
ticut, despite the preponderance of its 
industrial population to pass a law which 
makes it an offense to show any other 
time than Eastern Standard Time on 
clocks or timepieces publicly displayed. 
Despite this statute, Daylight Saving 
is observed by the banks, business offices, 
stores and factories in the following 
industrial centres: Bethel, Bridgeport, 
Bristol, Danbury, Danielson, Derby, 
Greenwich, Hartford, Manchester, Mer- 
iden, Middletown, Rockville,",Naugatuck, 


(Turn to page 549) 
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Efficiency Contest Stimulates Activities 


The Publication of This Report of the Krwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois, Winner in the Silver Division in the 
Contest of 1924, and Which Was Decided at the Saint Paul Convention, Will Make for Better Under- 
standing of the Contest, and Should Result in Keener Desire for Greater Club Activity 


Preliminary Remarks 


ry vue following report of the Cairo 
i] Kiwanis club to the district Effi- 
ciency Committee, covers the activi- 
ties of the club from January 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1924. This report contains 
only such material as is applicable under 
the rules governing the efficiency contest, 
and in compiling same we have been 
governed according to the rules laid down 
by the district committee. 

We wish also to call attention to the 
fact that Cairo is a small town and has 
less opportunities for a club to partici- 
pate in large affairs than the clubs located 
in larger communities. Also that it 
is seventy-five miles to the nearest sister 
club, which makes inter-club contact 
very poor indeed. 

We also request the committee to take 
note of this fact, that practically all of 
the activities listed in this report were 
originated in the Cairo Kiwanis club, 
that they were carried out by the club, 
and in a majority of instances the entire 
expense was borne by the club. 

Respectfully submitted 
JAMES 8. JOHNSON, 

President of Kiwanis Club of Cairo, 

Illinois, 1924. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
January 


Go-to-Church Sunday. 

The Krwanis club made an effort 
through its Committee on Education to 
observe “Go to Church Sunday,” with 
the result that when the roll was called 
at the next meeting 81 of the 85 members 
had attended church some place during 
the Sunday before. 

Better Lighting. 

The Kiwanis club sent a committee 
before the city council asking that an 
effort be made to secure better lighting 
of the city streets, with the result that 
the council is planning to improve the 
street lighting system. 

Magazine Stands for Hospital. 

The Sunshine Committee of the 
Kiwanis club had magazine stands 
built to be placed in the sun parlors of 
the ipeueiied which are kept supplied 
with magazines furnished by members 
of the Kiwanis club. 

Support Company K. 

He ne Kiwanis club learning that the 
enrollment of Company K. was getting 
near the minimum and that there was 
danger of losing the Company, arranged 
a movement to stimulate interest in the 
Company and increase its enrollment. 
Formation of Highway Committee. 

The Krwanis club, being interested in 
better highways and realizing that there 
were many matters pertaining to highways 
and highway building that would be 
before the public in the near future, 
arranged the plan of a permanent High- 
way Committee of members from the 
Association of Commerce, Retail Mer- 
chants, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, so 
that any matters pertaining to highways 
could be handled without any unneces- 
sary delay. 

February 
Endorses Safety First Program. 
Kiwanis club endorsed the Illinois 








[* the October issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine there appeared the Ef- 
ficiency Report of the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, win- 
ner of the Gold Division of the 
Efficiency Contest for 1924. 

The plan of reproducing the re- 
port of the winning club of all three 
divisions of the contest in this manner 
provides in the a place a fitting 
recognition to all that was accom- 
plished and in addition has an ines- 
timable value in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the contest. 
To repeat in part what was said in 
the October issue, the very substance 
of the contest itself is lost sight of 
when a club assumes the attitude that 
it is confined alone to reports made 
up of activities of an outstanding 
nature. Every club has its projects 
influenced by its peculiar oppor- 
tunities which, when grouped under 
the five major headings listed in the 
rules and appearing in this report, 
represent the contents of an efficiency 
contest report. This is what ever 
club is urged to do, to find as a result 
a keener desire for greater activity. 

Following is the report of the 
Kiwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois, 
winner in the Silver Division of the 
Efficiency Contest for 1924 and re- 
presenting all clubs with a member- 
ship of seventy-six to one hundred 
and fifty.—Editor’s note. 








— 


Central Railroad’s Safety First Pro- 
gram; all the members joined the “Safety 
Crossing Association’”’ and agreed to 
place emblems on their cars. 
Community Chest. 

Kiwanis club endorsed the Community 
Chest for 1924, and cooperated in putting 
it over. 

Filling Project. 

The Kiwanis club took upon itself 
the work of investigating the filling of 
some low lands in the drainage district 
of the city for the purpose of establishing 
sites for manufacturing plants. The 
Committee on Public Affairs was able to 
interest the Big Four Railroad Company 
to the extent that they sent their consult- 
ing engineer to the city, who went over 
the land and made an estimate of the cost 
per acre for filling same. The record of 
data is being kept on file and it is hoped 
that in the near future the work can be 
accomplished. 

Coal and Food to Needy. 

The Kiwanis club through efforts of 
the Sunshine Committee supplied tons of 
coal, loads of wood, and food to numbers 
of needy families of Cairo during the 
extreme cold weather in the month of 
February. 

Paid Expense of Boy Scout. 

The Kiwanis club paid the expenses 
of a Boy Scout delegate to the District 
Boy Scout Meeting held at Carbondale, 
Illinois, in the month of February. 

Gives Clothing to Needy. 

The Kiwanis club through its Sunshine 

Committee furnished clothing to some of 
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the city’s poor and needy during the 
winter. 
Investigate Water and Light Rates. 

The Kiwanis club through its Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs requested the city 
council if it was possible to lower the 
water and light rates of the city to do 
so. As a result the council took up the 
matter with the Public Utility Commis- 
sion and they promised that if the pro- 
ject was found practicable the city should 
have advantage of the lower rates. 
Repair of Hodges Park Road. 

he Kiwanis club ealled attention to 
the very bad condition of the Hodges 
Park Road, one of the main inlets to the 
city, and urged the road commissioners 
to repair it as soon as possible. 


March 
Endorse Base Ball. 

The Kiwanis club endorsed base ball, 
pledged itself to the support of the Cairo 
team for the coming season, and promised 
to do everything in its power to make it 
possible for the town to support a good 
team. 

Committee on Agriculture Appointed. 

Kiwanis club appointed a Committee 
on Agriculture to cooperate with the Farm 
Bureau officials of Pulaski and Union 
counties to help solve any problems that 
might confront the farmers of the vicin- 
ity. 

Formation of Farm Bureau. 

Kiwanis club originated the idea of 
forming a farm bureau for Alexander 
county, secured the services of Mr. Smith 
of the Extension Department of the 
State Farm Bureau, and put forth every 
effort for the organization of a farm 
bureau in Alexander county. While it 
was found impossible to organize a farm 
bureau in Alexander county owing to the 
fact that there was not a sufficient number 
of farmers in the county, plans were started 
by which we hope to combine Alexander 
county with the counties of Union and 
Pulaski, thereby giving them the services 
of a farm bureau organization of which 
they are very much in need. 

April 
Endorses High School Bonds. 

Kiwanis club went on record as en- 
dorsing bonds to build two new high 
schools in the city and entertained speak- 
ers in the interest of the school bonds. 
Shiloh Veterans. 

Kiwanis club entertained the Shiloh 
veterans on their annual trip to the 
Shiloh battle grounds with an automobile 
ride to the National Cemetery and lunch 
and entertainment at the Egyptian 
Country Club. 

Ladies’ Public Rest Room. 

The Kiwanis club secured suitable 
rooms in the downtown district and 
decorated and furnished them at its own 
expense to be used as a Ladies’ Public 
Rest Room. 

Supports Drainage Bonds. 

IWANIS Club endorsed the voting of 
bonds to increase the sewerage facilities 
and installation of new pumps in the 
drainage district of the city, and its mem- 
bers worked in the election to help make 
it possible for the bond issue to carry. 
Tourist Park. 

The Kiwanis club directed the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs to find suitable 








parking grounds for the accommodation 
of tourists at the club’s expense. 
Supports Y-Bridge. 

IWANIS Club endorsed the movement 
of establishing a Y-Bridge across the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers at Cairo, 
wrote letters to the congressmen of 
Kentucky, Missouri and Illinois who had 
introduced bills for the purpose of having 
a survey made and getting the estimate 
cost of building the bridge, and pledged 
them the full support of the club in favor 
of the bills. 


May 


Report of Kiwanis Work Done in Clinic. 
he Krwanis doctors reported to the 
club the work that had been done in the 
Kiwanis Clinic for children during the 
year just passed. There was a large 
number of children who had received 
medical, surgical and dental work at the 
hands of Krwanis doctors and dentists 
during the first year that the clinie had 
been operating. (For detailed report see 
note.) 
Helps Entertain St. Louis Business Men’s 

League. 

The Kiwanis club assisted the Associa- 
tion of Commerce and the Rotary Club in 
entertaining the North St. Louis Business 
Men’s League on their annual visit. 
Illinois Products Exposition. 

Kiwanis club favored Alexander 
county entering the Illinois Products 
Exposition to be held in Chicago October 
next, and pledged its financial and moral 
support to see that the county has a 
creditable exhibit. 

Uniforms for Boys’ Ball Team. 

Kiwanis club furnished uniforms for a 
small boys’ ball team who were members 
of a junior league organized by the boys 
of the city. 

Public Market. 

Committee on Public Affairs of the 
Kiwanis club took up the matter of 
establishing a public market in the city, 
where produce raisers might bring prod- 
ucts and offer them for sale. The 
committee went into the matter thorough- 
ly, making an investigation in cities which 
had public markets, and after compiling 
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a large amount of detailed information 
concerning same, presented the matter 
to the city council, urging them to es- 
tablish such a market as soon as possible 
and practicable. 

Tourist Camp. 

Committte on Public Affairs of the 

Kiwanis club secured the right to use a 
iece of a ag belonging to the 
issouri Pacific Railroad Company for 
a tourist camp. Estimates were made 
of the cost for establishing and main- 
taining a camp site. After this was done 
the matter was presented to the city 
council, and they were urged to prepare 
a camp site for tourists. 
Clean UpWeek. 

Kiwanis club went on record as en- 
dorsing the National Clean Up’ Week, 
and urged its members and citizens of the 
town to make a special effort to clean up 
their property and put it in a more sani- 
tary condition. They also called their 
attention to the fact that much improve- 
ment might be made by repainting and 
refinishing store fronts and show windows 
in certain sections of the city. 

Kiwanis Trail. 

It was suggested by a member of the 
Kiwanis club that it would be nice to 
have a trail, carefully mapped out and 
marked, leading through some of the more 
beautiful spots of Southern Illinois, over 
which tourists might drive without the 
inconvenience of getting lost or into bad 
roads. A committee was appointed to 
look into the matter, which reported that 
as soon as certain small stretches of road 
would be finished which were now under 
construction, such a trail would be 
marked out. The matter was deferred 
until such improvements would be made. 
Kiwanis Picnic for Kids. 

The Cairo Kiwanis club with the assis- 
tance of the Cairo merchants, gave a 
picnic at Hodges Park, some ten miles 
west of Cairo, to the poor children of the 
city. The children were gathered together 
by the local Salvation Army, and some 
five hundred were taken to the park by 
KiwanIAns and merchants of the city 
early in the morning where they enjoyed 
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an all day picnic, with basket dinner, 
soda pop, ice cream and all the things that 
go with a kids’ picnic. Late in the eve- 
ning the cars returned and brought them 
back to town. It was reported by the 
Salvation Army lieutenant to be the most 
successful affair of that kind he had ever 
attended. 

Free Labor Agency. 

In order that the Kiwanis club might 
aid farmers in securing labor to handle 
the large cotton crop, and also that it 
might be of assistance to laborers seeking 
employment both on the farm and in the 
industries of the city, the Krwanis club 
proposed to act as a free labor agency. 
A committee was appointed which was 
able to secure employment for a number 
of men who were thrown out of work dur- 
ing a temporary shut down in factories, 
and the same committee will no doubt 
be of great assistance to the farmers in 
securing labor to pick cotton when the 
cotton picking time comes. 


July 


Fourth of July Celebration. 

The Kiwanis club secured a large 
amusement park near the city and staged 
an old fashioned Fourth of July celebra- 
tion and picnic for the benefit of the 
Kiwanis Clinic for children. There were 
more than six thousand paid admissions 
during the day, and the net proceeds were 
nearly seven hundred dollars, which is 
to be used by the Clinic. 

Entertain Southern Illinois Press Associa- 
tion. 

Kiwanis club cooperated with the 
Association of Commerce and the Rotary 
Club in entertaining the Southern Lllinois 
Press Association, who came to Cairo 
by boat on their annual outing July 19. 
They were met at the river by a number 
of the members of the above mentioned 
clubs in their automobiles and were taken 
for a drive throughout the city and various 
points of interest. 

Reception of Miss Carolyn Smith. 

The Krwanis club offered its coopera- 
tion, financially and otherwise, for giving 
a reception to Miss Carolyn Smith, the 





View from the window of the Chamber of Commerce, where the Kiwanis Club of Oregon City, Oregon, meets. Picture shows 


Willamette Falls, with some nimrods out in boats havin 


a try at the wily salmon. 


This club claims that no 


other club can boast such a view. There’s a challenge. Who can qualify as scenic champions? 
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World's Champion Lady Plain High 
Diver on her return to Cairo. Miss 


Smith is a daughter of E. A. Smith, a 
charter member of the Cairo Kiwanis 
club. 

Community Singing. 

The Sunshine Committee of the Cairo 
Kiwanis club has made all arrangements 
for conducting community singing with 
band concerts in St. Mary’s Park during 
the month of August. Community singing 
was new in Cairo last year, and is expect- 
ed to meet with greater success this year. 
Association of Commerce Drive. 

Cairo Kiwanis club has pledged its 
full support to the local Association of 
Commerce in putting over an extensive 
membership drive during the month of 
August. Its members will go out in 
teams and assist in securing a larger 
membership for the Association of Com- 
merce. 


August 


Joint Meeting with Association of Com- 
merce, 

The Kiwanis club with the Rotary 
Club joined the Association of Commerce 
in a big anniversary dinner meeting at 
the conclusion of the big membership 
drive, which was participated in by the 
KIwANIs club. 


September 


Kiwanis Observes School Night. 

The Kiwanis club entertained the high 
school faculty and a number of the 
principals of the city schoois at its regular 
meeting, at which time an appropriate 
program was rendered and the coopera- 
tion and support of the Krwanis club 
was pledged. 

Efficiency Contest. 

Cairo Kiwanis club won the district 
efficiency trophy at the Galesburg 
Convention, and enjoyed quite a bit of 
local publicity on account of same. 
Meeting Regularly with Association of 

Commerce. 

In order to assist the Association of 
Commerce, the Cairo Kiwanis club meets 
regularly with the Association of Com- 
meree at its monthly meeting, and 
encourages its members to attend the 
Association of Commerce dinners by 
paying the dinner expense for its own 
members, and dispensing with its regular 
meeting that week. 


October 


Encourages Registration. 
Kiwanis club took an active interest 
in getting citizens to register, put on an 
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appropriate program, and urged every 
member to register so that they might 
vote. 

Plans Halloween Celebration. 

Kiwanis club of Cairo, wishing to put 
on something better in the way of a 
Halloween celebration than the commu- 
nity have heretofore had, endeavored 
to interest other civie organizations in 
working out some suitable program. 
This was not completed as well as antici- 
pated due to lack of time but will be 
continued next year when it is hoped 
that a permanent organization can be 
formed. 

Assists in Entertaining Officers of Big 

Four. 

The Kiwanis club assisted the Associa- 
tion of Commerce financially and other- 
wise in entertaining the officers of the 
Big Four Railroad Company on their 
good will visit to this community. 
Kiwanis Minstrels. 

Kiwanis club gave a minstrel show for 
the benefit of its charity fund, which 
was a great success and cleared about 
six hundred dollars. 


November 
Thrift Campaign for School Children. 

The Committee on Public Affairs 
inaugurated a Thrift Campaign for the 
public schools of Cairo, in which an 
effort was made to secure as large a 
deposit in the local banks as possible. 
The movement received the support of 
the school board and teachers, and has 
proven one of the best undertakings of 
the Kiwanis club. At the present 
time more than six hundred accounts 
have been opened and the work is just 
now well under way. It is hoped to make 
it as near 100 per cent as possible. 
Thrift Talks. 

The members of the K1wanits club were 
assigned to certain rooms of certain 
schools to make thrift talks to the 
pupils, and responded as they usually do. 
Plans Made to Help Poor. 

Kiwanis club joined the other civic 
organizations in forming a committee to 
work out the problem of helping the poor 
of the city and spreading good cheer at 
Christmas time. It was planned that the 
work should all be done through the 
eentral committee so as not to neglect 
anyone and avoid duplications as near as 
possible. 

Armory Committee. 

Kiwanis club appointed a committee 
to call upon the legislature and governor 
with reference to an appropriation for a 


It’s Different Now 


The International Attendance Contest Now 


Covers the Entire Year 


Check Up On Your Club President, 
Secretary, and Attendance Committee 


See That They Do Their Share—and You Do Yours 


Regular Attendance Is a Fundamental Essential in Kiwanis 
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much needed armory for the accommo- 
dation of Company K. 
Sends Delegate to Mississippi 

Convention. 

Miles S. Gilbert was sent to the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion to represent the Kiwanis club and 
the city of Cairo. His expenses were 
borne by the club. 

Chester-Cairo Highway Committee Ap- 
pointed. 

A strong committee was appointed to 
secure an appropriation from the one 
hundred million dollar bond issue to 
complete the road from Chester to Cairo, 
which has been greatly needed for this 
community. 


Valley 


December 


Provides Toys for Children. 

Sunshine Committee secured wood and 
materials for the manual training class 
of the Cairo High School to make toys 
which were later to be distributed to the 
poor children at Christmas time. 
Recommendation for Dimmer Law. 

During a campaign for the enforcing 
of the State Dimmer Law, Cairo Kiwanis 
club took action regarding same. It was 
seen that the pedestrians of the city 
were constantly in danger because the 
street lights were very bad in places 
and motorists were being forced to drive 
with dim lights so it was reeommended 
by the Kiwanis club that this action be 
withheld, and also that the same recom- 
mendation be made to the state regarding 
traffie rules. 

Guard for Railroad Crossings. 

The Kiwanis club urged the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company to give some 
protection on the crossings at Fourth, 
Sixth and Eighth Streets in the city of 
Cairo, to avoid serious accidents, such as 
had befallen two of our own club members 
recently on an unguarded Illinois Central 
crossing. 

Petition from Citizens of McClure. 

A petition signed by one hundred sixty 
citizens in the community of McClure, 
Illinois, was sent to the Cairo Krwanis 
club urging that they take some steps 
towards securing the completion of a 
bridge which was making it very incon- 
venient for the citizens of the community. 
keeping them away from Cairo a good 
part of the year. The club got busy 
through its Good Roads Committee and 
the bridge is being hurried to completion. 
Distributes Good Cheer at Christmas Time. 

The Sunshine Committee distributed 
baskets to the poor of the city, Children’s 
Home and the inmates of the County 

(Turn to page 536) 
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International to Celebrate Eleventh 


LEVEN years ago, Kiwanis was 
EL; founded in Detroit, Michigan, by 

a group of business men, leaders 
in the civie affairs of that city. From a 
gradual increase in the number of clubs 
in the United States during the first 
several years Kiwanis International has 
achieved a remarkable growth in clubs 
and membership. 

During the week of January 17-23, 
1926, all Kiwanis clubs will celebrate 
the eleventh anniversary of the founding 
of the first club in Detroit, the authentic 
date of which was January 21, 1915. 
A most impressive occasion—the tenth 
anniversary—was observed last year when 
all clubs held special programs. 

Anniversary and retrospection! The 
keynote of the eleventh anniversary will be 
a consideration of Ktwanis service. Inter- 
national officials stress for this period that 
clubs reflect over the good work accom- 
plished in their respective communities, 
but to look into the future and scrutinize 
the horizon for community problems 
which they can interpret because of their 
close contact with them. 

In remembering the past, Kiwanis 
has a vision of future accomplishment. 
The eleventh anniversary will offer time 
for meditation on the fine results already 
achieved and to contemplate definite 
future activity. 

The International Committee on Kr- 
wANis Education will again this year 
issue a special bulletin to all clubs for 
‘‘Anniversary Week.” The suggestions 
contained therein will be supervised by 
chairman of the committee, Frank C. 
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Anniversary 


Smith, of Houston, Texas. Chairman 
Smith will arrange the anniversary ma- 
terial so that all clubs can make use of 
it at the regular weekly mé@eting or for 
a special occasion. Besides program 
suggestions the bulletin will contain a 
variety of material dealing with Kiwanis 
history, publicity, and an International 
message from President Moss. _ All 
material will be of the highest value to 
committees preparing the anniversary 
meeting. 

From a summary of the past year’s 
work all clubs have much to their credit 
and this anniversary celebration is an 
opportune time to announce to the gen- 
eral public these constructive activity 
attainments. Each club can endeavor 
to give to its community, through the 
local papers, a resumé of its work and 
activities in which it is engaged. 

The growth of Krwanis has been rapid. 
Soon after the first club was formed, two 
more were sponsored in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. In 1916 thirty-five clubs 
were built, and in the following year a 
similar number was added. At the time 
of the Birmingham convention in 1919 
the official report showed a total of 138 
clubs and a membership of 15,500. At 
the 1921 Cleveland convention the steady 
growth had reached to 533 clubs with a 
membership of 47,970. At Toronto in 
1922, the upward trend continued with 
802 clubs, and a membership of 68,101. 
At Atlanta in 1923 the club growth 
reached over the thousand mark with 
1,043 clubs and membership at 78,961. 
The Denver convention in 1924 reported 


Gifts 


A day of gifts, I pray my friend 
That Christmas Day and your life blend 
Into exquisite harmony, 

Each gift a note of love for thee. 


Gifts of the Spirit and the heart, 
Gifts that a vision doth impart 

Of love filled garden bright with dew, 
Each flower there a thought of you. 


Gifts that in kind you may return 
To wistful hearts, to hearts that yearn 
For love and friendship, for today 
Is Christmas, your heart knows the way. 


Grady—Duluth. 


1,245 clubs, with a membership of 
89,685. At the Saint Paul convention 
this year International had reached a 
growth of 1,382 clubs, with the mem- 
bership totalling 94,422. Statistics as of 
December 1 show that the number of 
clubs is 1441 with the membership at 
95372, When Anniversary week is ob- 
served the figures will be increased con- 
siderably. 

International presidents have been as 
follows: 


George F. Hixon, Rochester, N. Y., 

1917-18 
Perry S. Patterson, Chicago, IIl., 1918-19 
Henry J. Elliott, Montreal, Can., 1919-20 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Ala. 

1920-21 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Md., 1921-22 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Can., 1922-23 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, O., 1923-24 
Victor M. Johnson, Rockford, Ill., 1924 25 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wis., 1925-26 


Leadership! This is the word which 
expresses what the organization seeks 
constantly to achieve. Every member 
has the responsibility to funetion in 
bringing about the advancement of wel- 
fare expressed in the Objects. 


International President Moss has said, 
“Although Kiwanis is idealistic in its 
visions it is intensely practical in its 
purposes. Its ideas and ideals are not 
new. Kiwanis is awakening and arous- 
ing the dormant in humankind. If our 
ideals are the prophet of our destinies, 
let our destination be no less than our 
desires.”’ 














The Press Comments on the Harding 
International Good Will Memorial 


Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, September 15. 

KIWANIANS gathering from both sides 
of the line to hold their annual conven- 
tion in Vancouver and to unveil the 
memorial to President Harding in Stanley 
Park, represent a force that is gradually 
knitting together the nations of the world 
in new understanding and amity. 

If peace on earth has to depend on 
Utopian internationalism or on some 
nebulous world state, it will be a long 
time coming. The vital biological differ- 
ences between the earth’s races make 
any world state impossible and probably 
make perpetual peace impossible. 

But while perpetual peace may be a 
remote possibility and while complete 
understanding between nations may be a 
long way off, the risks of war may be 
reduced to a minimum and international 
friendliness be brought to a maximum 
by just such work as Kiwanis is doing. 

Kiwanis and kindred service clubs 
are an alliance between the best service 
instincts of one nation and the best 
service instincts of another. 

The old kings of Europe knew the value 
of alliances. They would marry a son 
into one foreign royal family and a daugh- 
ter into another. These royal family 
alliances have been one of the most 
potent factors in European history. 

But the bond of Kiwanis is not so 
fragile a thing as an alliance between 
king and king. It is an alliance between 
people and people, independent of poli- 
ties and based upon common ideals and 
common creeds of behavior. 

American Kiwanians and Canadian 
KIWANIANS, meeting together in Van- 
couver to honor the memory of a great, 
neighborly man, cannot wipe out all the 
yolitieal differences between Canada and 

Jnited States. But they can draw 
Canada and United States closer together 
in friendship. They cannot unite Cana- 
dians and Americans politically. But 
they can unite them in a spirit of neigh- 
borliness, which is about the closest 
approach to internationalism this genera- 
tion will ever see. 

In the weaving of history, the pattern- 
ing of a more friendly world, Kiwanis 
is contributing durable warp and woof. 
The story of mankind will be a little 
brighter and a little sweeter for the work 
these KiwaNtrAns have to do tomorrow. 


Regina Leader, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
September 16. 

Striking and unique honor to the 
memory of the late President Harding 
of the United States is to be done at 
Vancouver today, when members of 
Kiwanis clubs, drawn from all parts of 
Canada and the United States, are to 
unveil a beautiful memorial to the late 
President, in Stanley Park. The project 
has been before the Kiwanis Internation- 
al for some time, and the climax of this 
commendable effort is to be reached to- 
day. Elaborate preparations have been 
made for the function, and the speeches 
of the occasion are to be broadcast far 
and wide by radio¥ 

It is fitting, and eloquent of the cordial 
relations existing between these two 
great neighboring countries, that this 
monument to the late President should be 
erected on Canadian soil. His visit to 


the Dominion gave Canadians as a whole 
something of a personal interest in the 
President of the day, and his words of 
friendship at that time will live indelibly 
in the memories of all friends of good 
relations between the two nations. 
Krwanis International always to the fore 
in advancing the cause of international 
amity and good will, is to be commended 
upon its patriotism and in the homage 
it thus pays to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished and kind public servant. 


New York Times, New York City, 
September 15. 

A noteworthy addition to American 
memorials abroad awaits unveiling on 
Thursday in Stanley Park the immense 
tract of virgin woodland which Vancouver 
has the good fortune to possess as a muni- 
cipal playground. It is the symbolic 
group erected by the Kiwanis clubs of 
Canada and the United States to the 
memory of President Harding, on the 
spot where he made his last official public 
appearance. On his trip homeward 
from Alaska he stopped off at the far 
Western Canadian city to receive and to 
extend fraternal greetings. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s engaging personal qualities and his 
evident regard for the Dominion made an 
impression on the Canadian people—an 
impression which his sudden death shortly 
after tended to make deeper. The mem- 
morial stands as the desire to perpetuate 
in Canada the memory of both the man 
and his message. 


Milford News, Milford, Massachusetts, 

September 19. 

he other day, in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, was dedicated a stately and im- 
pressive monument by Kiwanis Inter- 
national through subscriptions of its 
members in Canada and the United 
States. In a cleared space under mighty 
forest trees stands this International 
Good Will Memorial. It represents 
Canada and the United States facing 
all the future, hand in hand. It is the 
only symbol of fortification, outside of 
mile posts, to outline the invisible de- 
markation of the thousands of miles 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Let the League of Nations ponder this 
—_— that so gloriously exemplifies 
the feasibility of International fraternity 
and peace. 

Toronto Globe, Toronto, Ontario, 
September 5. 

On Wednesday, September 16, there 
will be unveiled in Stanley Park, Van- 
couver, the Harding International Good 
Will Memorial, the gift to Canada— 
and no less to the United States—of 
Kiwanis International, made possible by 
the voluntary contributions of 95,000 
KrwaNIAns on both sides of the parallel. 

The late Warren Gamaliel Harding 
was a member of the International 
organization of Kiwanis, known and 
respected by thousands of his fellow- 
KrIwaNIAns on this side of the border. 
Also, he was the first—and, thus far, 
the only—President of the United States 
to visit Canada during tenure of office. 
His reception in Vancouver, so short a 
time before his untimely demise, remains 
one of the brightest pages in the growing 
record of our relations with the people of 
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his country. It is particularly fitting, 
therefore, that on a bronze plate the 
memorial will bear an extract from Presi- 
dent Harding’s memorable address on 
that occasion. 

Kiwanis International already has 
much to its eredit. It has done nothing 
finer, nothing more apt to prove of endur- 
ing worth than this latest act of com- 
memoration of international friendship 
and good will. 


Toronto Free Press, Toronto, Ontario, 

September 15. 
hose who hope for perpetually friend- 

ly relations between Canada and the 
United States will be interested in the 
dedication, which takes place tomorrow 
in Stanley Park, in Vancouver, of the 
Good Will Memorial to the late President 
Harding which has been erected by the 
International Kiwanis organization. 

There is no question about the com- 
mendable spirit which influenced K1wan- 
1s International to erect this memorial on 
Canadian soil. The Kiwanis and other 
service clubs, being international, are 
helping to improve the relations between 
the countries to which they belong. It is 
greatly to their credit that they are striv- 
ing for such a worthy objective. 


Bellingham Herald, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, September 17 

Kiwanis International, which has just 
unveiled at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
a beautiful memorial to the late President, 
Warren G. Harding, has contributed in a 
graceful way another chapter in the 
history of the good relations between 
the United States and Canada. The 
organization, which embraces clubs on 
the North American Continent, is en- 
gaged like similar service organizations, 
in promoting peace and good will. 

The memorial built a few feet from the 
spot where he delivered his memorable 
address, will forever be a shrine for 
Americans and for Canadians. 


Chieago Post, Chicago, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 16. 

The dedication today in the munici- 
pal park at Vancouver, Canada, of a 
memorial to President Harding and the 
spirit of International good will which 
he expressed on a visit to that city, is a 
unique and happy event in the peaceful 
history of good neighbors. 

Kiwanis International conceived the 
idea of this striking tribute to the un- 
broken concord of two nations. It has 
been worthily executed, and its friendly 
influence will be exercised upon thousand 
visitors, not alone from the lands con- 
cerned in it, but from all parts of the 
world. There is prophecy of a better 
day for mankind in the fact that after all 
these years of contact across an open 
frontier America and Canada are build- 
ing, not fortresses, but such tokens of 
good will as this. 


Davenport Times, Davenport, lowa, 
September 19. 
Simple though it was—in fact its 
strength resided largely in its simplicity— 
the message sent by President Coolidge 
to be read at the unveiling of the Harding 
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ACTIVITIES 














‘Things of today? Deeds which are a harvest to eternity.”’ 


Florida 


International President John H. Moss 
delivered a splendid address at the Flor- 
ida district convention held at Day- 
tona, October 22-23, in which he 
reminded Krwantans of the numerous 
opportunities for service and the happi- 
ness to be derived therefrom. The most 
distinguished speaker of the convention 
was the Honorable John W. Martin, 
Governor of the State of Florida, an 
honorary member of the Tallahassee 
club, who forcibly outlined the oppor- 
tunities offered to Kiwanis clubs. Former 
International Secretary, O. Samuel Cum- 
mings, delivered a most inspiring address 
on “Duties and Functions of Club 
Officers and Committees.”” Governor 
McCallie of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
district ably addressed the convention 
on “How Can a New Member Be Best 
Introduced?” H. Frank Williamson, 
Governor of the Alabama district, inter- 
ested the convention with his address 
on “Club Activities Including Budget.”’ 
Governor W. W. Mundy of the Georgia 
district who was assigned a most difficult 
subject, “Open Discussion” spoke in 
forcible terms. Past International Presi- 
dent, Perry S. Patterson, was welcomed 
by his numerous friends in Kiwanis. 
His address wasin- 


Conventions 


Jacksonville; Faber A. Bollinger, West 
Palm Beach; George I. Hiller, Lakeland; 
Joe Y. Cheney, Orlando. Lakeland was 
selected as the 1926 convention city. 


* * * 


Nebraska-Iowa 


As is customary with district con- 
ventions, the Nebraska-Iowa district 
convention held at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
October 22, 23 and 24, was a huge suc- 
cess. The first evening of the convention 
was devoted to reports from each of the 
lieutenant governors who then ealled for 
a report of club activities from a repre- 
sentative of each club in their division. 
S. D. Ruth, President of the Beatrice 
Chamber of Commerce and a past presi- 
dent of the Beatrice Kiwanis club, gave 
the address of welcome. Governor Law- 
ler gave his annual message which was 
followed by committee reports, after 
which the Hon. Adam McMullen, Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, gave a wonderful ad- 
dress. Outstanding addresses were given 
by International Trustees Raymond M. 
Crossman and Michael Gorman, Dr. 


‘Sidney H. Smith"and George S. French 


of Headquarters. Splendid entertainment 
was provided for the ladies. The Omaha 
Quartette and the Beatrice Glee Club took 
a splendid part in the entertainment pro- 
gram. 


The following officers were elected: 
Governor, Sterling Alexander, Webster 
City, Iowa; lieutenant governors: Dr. 
Charles B. Lewis, Ottumwa, Iowa; W. 
H. Stewart, Waterloo, Iowa; L. R. 
Campbell, Sioux City, Iowa; Rev. Ray- 
mond V. Kearns, Fremont, Nebraska; 
C. W. Watson, Lincoln, Nebraska; W. 
M. Stebbins, Gothenburg, Nebraska; 
Rion Dow, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Sidney L. 
Taylor, Sioux City, Iowa. Shenandoah, 
Iowa, was given the privilege of enter- 
taining the next convention. 

* + o 


Capital 


In spite of rain and snow for two or three 
days prior to and during the convention, 
the Capital district convention held at 
Staunton, Virginia, Oct. 23-24 proved tobe 
an outstanding success. The convention 
opened with a general conference which 
gave a splendid opportunity for expres- 
sion on various subjects. The outstand- 
ing feature of this conference was a pre- 
sentation of the duties of the district 
trustee by Frank Shiery, district trustee 
of the Washington, D. C., club. His 
presentation was clean cut and brief 
so that unquestionably the duties of the 
trustees were more than thoroughly under- 
stood by every one present. District com- 
mittee reports were distributed at the con- 
ference so that delegates had an oppor- 

tunity tolook them 





spiring as well as 
instructive. _ Bill 
Snell of Miami, 
official song leader, 
generated enthusi- 
asm everywhere he 
went. District 
Secretary T. Jeff 
Bailey reported 
number of clubs 
represented, new 
elubs built, etc. 
The Daytona club 
spared no efforts or 
money in provid- 
ing entertainment 
for the convention. 
Hans O. Hoeppner 
represented Head- 
quarters. The fol- 
lowing officers 
were elected:— 
Walter R. Weiser, 
Daytona, district 
governor; lieuten- 


— 








over before they 
were presented to 
the convention. 
Dr. E. R. Rogers 
of ‘Covington, Vir- 
ginia, gave a report 
ofthe work on be- 
half of underprivi- 
leged children. 
This report showed 
that outstanding 
work had been ac- 
complished ‘on 
this major objec- 
tive of Kiwanis. 
Over $33,000 had 
been spent and 
more than 7,112 
children had been 
helped in forty dif- 
ferent ways. The 
total amount spent 
was more than 
$5,000 less than 
the amount spend 








ant governors: 
Joseph E. Byrnes, 


This float of the Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon, won the prize in the Rose 


Festival held in Portland. 
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in 1924, yet many 
more children had 
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Through the courtesy of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, nearly two hundred in- 

mates of the House of Providence, a home for aged people, enjoyed a drive around 

the city. Over forty cars and two large busses were used, and some of the old 
folks who benefitted by this drive were well over ninety years of age. 


been helped, showing more efficiency in 
administration on the part of the clubs. 
Splendid addresses were given by Past 
President Victor M. Johnson, Governor 
Randall Caton, George Kimball of Head- 
quarters and Dr. Henry Lewis Smith, 
President of the Washington and Lee 
University, who spoke on the subject of 
“Robert E. Lee—The Builder of the New 
South.’ Following are some of the resolu- 
tions passed: Recommended that each club 
have a participating delegate at the state 
conference of welfare workers in Virginia 
in order that they might be in touch with 
the real work and methods of this or- 
ganization in carrying out the Kiwanis 
work for  under-privileged children; 
that the International objectives for the 
year be presented and endorsed and the 
clubs urged to work upon them. 

The officers elected were as follows: 
Governor, Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, 
Maryland; lieutenant governors: Dr. 
Chas. H. Conley, Frederick, Maryland; 
Carter Glass, Jr., Lynchburg, Virginia; 
William E. Gilbert, East Radford, Vir- 
ginia; Frank D. Lawrence, Portsmouth, 
Virginia; secretary-treasurer, Robert E. 
Turner, Norfolk, Virginia. The next 
convention will be held at Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

o . * 


California-Nevada 


The registration at the California- 
Nevada district convention held at 
San Diego, November 13 and 14, totalled 
1355. The district was honored with 
the presence of International President 
and Mrs. John H. Moss, International 
Secretary and Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker. 
The outstanding achievements at the 
convention were the adoption of the 
district by-laws, the adoption of a 
standard policy for conducting district 
conventions, the Progress Report of the 
district historian and a very careful 
delineation of the scope and respon- 
sibilities of the divisional organizations. 
The report of the district relief com- 
mittee showed that the sum of $22,000 
which had been raised will be admin- 
istered under a plan to be approved 
‘ at the coming trustees’ meeting. Other 
reports submitted to the convention 
showed an increase of twenty-three 
clubs in the district during the year 


and an increase of 1200 members. ‘‘How 
to Secure Participation of Entire Mem- 
bership in Club Activities,” ‘Function 
of Luncheon Notice,’’ and ‘‘Responsi- 
bilities and Organization of Board Di- 
rectors’’ were some of the _ subjects 
which were discussed. A very impressive 
memorial service was held in memory 
of the Krwanians who had departed 
during the year. Due to the large 
number in attendance at the conven- 
tion, instead of having a big district 
banquet, five divisional banquets were 
held. 

Charles E. Rinehart of San Diego 
was elected district governor and Fred S. 
Kistemann elected secretary-treasurer. 
The following were elected lieutenant 
governors: Philip McCaughan, Long 
Beach; Thomas C. Wendell, San Jose; 
A. J. Ferguson, Glendale; Roscoe B. 
Young, Anaheim; Mel Hay, Bakersfield; 
H. H. Garstin, Redlands; Rodney J. 
Morrissey, Sacramento; George N. Imrie, 
Healdsburg; William G. Paul, Santa 
Barbara; C. Rankin Barnes, South 
Pasadena; R. Y. Watson, El] Centro. 
San Jose was selected as the 1926 dis- 
triet convention city. 

The convention officially closed when 
the San Diego club ushered all those 


December, 1925 


present at Mission Beach to the swimmng 
pool where Krwanians and the ladies 
were invited to take a midnight Satur- 
day swim. Insofar as is known, this is 
the only convention which terminated 
in a swimming party. 
* * aa 
Georgia 

The 1925 Georgia district convention 
met at Albany, Georgia, (which place 
claims to be the pecan capital of the 
world) November 2, 3, 4. The outstand- 
ing feature of the convention was the 
address of International President John 
H. Moss. George French of Headquarters 
was present. Honorable Clifford Walker, 
Governor of Georgia, addressed the con- 
vention, making a strong plea in an 
effort to arouse public sentiment to the 
point of demanding that every child in 
the state, even in the most remote rural 
regions, shall have ample opportunities 
for an education. A _ resolution was 
unanimously adopted urging that all 
clubs as one of the major activities of 
1926, promote the establishment of con- 
solidated high schools available to all 
children of their respective counties. 
Governor Mundy’s report showed that 
sixteen new clubs were formed in Georgia 
in 1925, a record surpassing that of any 
other district. The Committee on Paved 
Roads reported much work done toward 
a state bond issue, and success in secur- 
ing the passage and approval of a measure 
that will add substantially to the road 
fund available for construction work. 
The convention, without a dissenting 
vote, went on record as favoring a state 
bond issue to pave the roads. The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs which co- 
operated with the Committee on Under- 
privileged Child, reported having secured 
the passage and approval of bills by the 
legislature, making an additional ap- 
propriation for the Georgia Training 
Schools for Boys and Girls, these schools 
being state institutions to which juvenile 
offenders are sent. The report of the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
showed full cooperation by that com- 
mittee with the Department of Public 
Welfare of the State of Georgia, these 
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Kiwanians of Victoria, British Columbia, had the time of their lives building a 
wading pool for the kiddies. 
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two forces working together toward the 
goal of placing a trained welfare worker 
in every county in the state. 

The Albany KrwantAns were assisted 
in entertaining their guests by members 
of all civic clubs, and the program of 
entertainment was most lavish. Fol- 
lowing an interesting horse race which 
was part of the entertainment program, 
a parade of twenty gorgeously decorated 
floats was held, the Brunswick club tak- 
ing first prize. Then the Pecan Pageant 
followed, a stupendous outdoor affair. 

Judge Harry D. Reed, Waycross, was 
without opposition elected district gov- 
ernor for 1926, and Basil Cole, Waycross, 
was elected district secretary. Lieu- 
tenant governors: Arthur L. Brooke, 
Atlanta; George L. Williams, Metter; 
George W. Jones, Jr., Albany; Ernest E. 


Dekle, Valdosta; E. T. Murray, Fort 
Valley. 
* * * 
Carolinas 


The sixth annual convention of Ki- 
WANIs clubs of the Carolinas District 
was held at Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
on November 5, 6, the Aberdeen club 
acting as host. International President 
and Mrs. Moss were the guests of honor. 
Addresses were given by Thomas B. 
Marshall from International Head- 
quarters, field representatives Eltinge 
Elmore and Joseph L. Bowles. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve the 
district during the coming year: C. Felix 
Hervey, Jr., Kinston, North Carolina, dis- 
trict governor; Joseph B. Johnston, Bari- 
um Springs, Statesville, N. Carolina; Rob- 
ert W. Herring, Fayetteville, N. Carolina; 
Clarence R. Pugh, Elizabeth City, N. 
Carolina; Jas. M. Lynch, Florence, 8. 
Carolina; and T. W. Crews, Spartans- 
burg, S. Carolina, were elected lieu- 
tenant governors. Roderick H. Me- 
Donald, Columbia, South Carolina, 
was unanimously reelected district secre- 
tary and treasurer. Charleston, South 
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Which side will win? Tug of war at Boys’ Farm Camp sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of New York, N. Y. 


Carolina, was selected as the meeting 
place for the 1926 convention. 


* * * 


Minnesota-Dakotas 


Dr. William A. Coventry of Duluth, 
Minnesota, was elected governor at the 
Minnesota-Dakotas district convention 
held at Saint Paul, November 13. The 
following lieutenant governors were 
elected: Bennett O. Knudson, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Warren D. Dix, St 
Cloud, Minnesota; C.O. Bystrom, Moor- 
head, Minnesota; George A. Abbott, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; Edward 
G. De Mots, Minot, North Dakota; 
George Fredericks, Mitchell, South Da- 
kota; Hugh C. Pryor, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. The 1926 convention will be 
held at Hot Springs, South Dakota. 

Mayor Nelson who spoke on “A Pro- 
gram for the Northwest’ asked the 
KriwanIAns to lend their support in move- 
ments aimed to build up this section of 




















A flower show—the second annual Kiwanis Flower Show was staged by the club 


at Miles City, Montana. 


There were more than two hundred entries and the 


show was attended by several thousand enthusiastic lovers of flowers. 


the country such as the St. Lawrence 
waterway, a tariff readjustment, re- 
opening of Mississippi river traffic, re- 
adjustment of freight rate conditions 
and diversified farming. Addresses by 
Charles F. Collison of Minneapolis on 
“The Agricultural Conditions of the 
Northwest”? and George W. Kimball of 
Headquarters on, ‘The Inner Working 
of Headquarters’ Machinery,”’ were feat- 
ures of the afternoon program. 


* . a 


Alabama 


The Alabama district convention was 
held at Selma, October 26-27. The open- 
ing session of the convention was devoted 
to a practical study of the civie club’s 
problems and was held in the form of a 
conference over which Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor W. A. Stedman presided. This 
was followed by a splendid address on 
agriculture in Alabama by Roland Turner 
of the Southern Railway. On the second 
day of the convention, a fife and drum 
corps entered the hall at the head of fifty 
Birmingham men and fifteen ladies, some 
of whom went to the platform, including 
Governor Brandon of the State of Alabama, 
The meeting was turned over to the 
visitors and for thirty minutes the audi- 
ence listened to an impromptu program 
by the newly arrived visitors. The ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by those 
impersonating the mayors of Birming- 
ham and Selma; response was made and 
then a seven year old boy was introduced 
as Bill Brandon (Governor of Alabama) 
and the little fellow delivered a fifteen 
minute address on Alabama in the 
flowery and fiery, if bellowing style of 
their Governor. 

International was represented by Presi- 
dent John H. Moss. George French of 
Headquarters also attended this con- 
vention. The following officers were 
elected: Governor, Erskine Ramsey, 
Birmingham; lieutenant governors: Wal- 
ter Clopton, Decatur, Alabama; Ernest 
Lacey, Jasper; E.Bryce Robinson, Tal- 
ledega: Judge Samuel F. Hobbs, Selma; 
John W. Rish, Dothan. Talledega was 
chosen as the next convention city. 








Fire Prevention Education Needed 


By Jay W. Stevens 


State Fire Marshal of California and Chief, 
Fire Prevention Bureau of the Association of Fire Chiefs 


Whereas, the loss by fire throughout 
the United States and Canada has in- 
creased year by year until in 1924 it 
amounted to $549,000,000 and the loss 
of 15,000 lives, principally women and 
children, representing an increase of 
approximately 100 per cent in twelve 
years. 

And Whereas, this being one of the 
big economic problems of the North 
American Continent and the President 
of the United States and the Governor 
General of Canada have for several 
years past issued proclamations calling 
upon the people to assist in reducing the 
number of fires, most of which are pre- 
ventable, 

And Whereas, the International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs has responded 
to the call and is undertaking a gigantic 
educational campaign along fire pre- 
vention lines and most urgently request 
the cooperation of Ktwanis_ Inter- 
national. 

And Whereas, a proper study of the 
problems of fire prevention will result 
in the development of a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship and the building of better com- 
munities, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that Kt- 
WANIS International endorse this con- 
templated educational campaign of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 
and offer our hearty cooperation in 
their effort to conserve life and property. 

— Resolution Adopted at the Saint Paul 
Convention. 


VER watch the crowd at a fire? 
H Did you ever notice the look on 

the faces of those people? Can 
it be true that every American is a pyro- 
manic? There were more than 16,000 
lives lost last year in fires; approximately 
84 per cent were women and the other 
mostly children, invalids and firemen. 
That’s the toll of human lives in the 
United States. The money loss was 
almost $600,000,000. Even as you read 
this, property valued at $1,000 is burn- 
ing every minute in some part of the 
United States. Hospitals are burning, 
schools are being ruined by flames and 
factories are forced to throw hundreds 
of people out of work. This property 
loss is more than double the loss of 1912. 


The questions arise: Why the increase? 
What is the cause and what is the remedy? 

The remedy of the appalling fire loss 
of the country is to be found in public 
sentiment. Arouse the sentiment and 
fires will become less spectacular and 
less frequent. Nearly every fire is the 
result of carelessness in some form; care- 
less construction, careless handling of 
inflammables or explosives, careless 
"housekeeping and carelessness or in- 
difference to the fire prevention rules 
and laws. Laws are made to safeguard 
the lives of the people of the various 
communities. In some places we have 
enough laws but not enough enforcement; 
in others, ineffective laws. In most 
communities it would mean jail to expose 
a leper to others, and yet there are “‘fire 
lepers’ in the form of fire traps, dirty 
and dangerous premises; incompetent 
and ignorant folk permitted to handle 
hazardous materials. People do not 
complain of such conditions, but they 
most certainly would complain if their 
neighbor was harboring a leper which 
threatened the lives of themselves or 
children. 

No city will permit an epidemic of 
sickness but in many American cities 
today we always have an epidemic of 
fire; thousands of fires in every city 
every year testify to our utter indifference 
to the kind of surroundings in which we 
live. During the past, numerous cam- 
paigns or drives have been undertaken, 
but the loss figures continue to climb, 
proving that these have not been success- 
ful. Very successful results, however, 
have been obtained in certain cities and 
towns where an excessive loss has been 
experienced over a period of years. 
Fresno, California, and Indianapolis, 
Indiana, have made wonderful records, 
but to be successful the work must be 
extended through the entire country. 
Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Washington, 
and Los Angeles, California, have con- 
ducted intensive campaigns that were 
effective and I am convinced that we 
are on the door-step of success for when 
Kiwanis International last June en- 
thusiastically adopted the above reso- 
lution, the first right move was made. 

But the passing of the resolution alone 
means nothing unless it is followed 
with enthusiastic effort. Down at the 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios in Los 
Angeles a fine picture is being made. 
This is the result of the offer of Mr. Louis 
B. Mayer to cooperate with the fire 
chiefs. This picture entitled ‘The 
Passing of the Horses,” will be released 
through the regular channels about 
January 1 and a portion of the revenue 
will be placed in a fund to be used ex- 
clusively for this fire prevention cam- 
paign. A nation-wide organization will 
be perfected with a live committee in 
every city and town in which a Kiwanis 
club exists. A survey will be made by 
competent trained men and an effort 
made to correct hazardous conditions 
with regard to construction, proper pro- 
tection, and general education. 


It has been said that by teaching fire 
prevention in the schools we would 
eventually accomplish our objective. 
While it is necessary to include the school 
children in our plan, we should also ex- 
tend the educational work to all people. 
I am confident that our greatest con- 
tributing element in the success of the 
campaign in Portland, Oregon, and 
Fresno, California, was the inspection 
of homes and the resultant educational 
work. As an example of the good to be 
accomplished, I recall an incident where 
a woman accustomed to using gasoline 
for cleaning clothes was fatally burned 
as the result of an explosion. Before 
she died she told us she could not account 
for the fire as there was positively no 
fire in the house. She had never been 
told that vapor coming from gasoline 
could be ignited by a static spark which 
often occurs from the friction of silks 
being rubbed in the hands. This is only 
one of many actual experiences which 
any fireman can relate to the householder 
and she in turn to the other members 
of the family. While this was the result 
of ignition there are many cases where 
the known danger is minimized until 
the members of the family are informed 
of the number of fires occurring daily 
from the cause. 

When any big results are obtained it 
will be the result of the work of the fire 
chiefs backed by the service clubs. 
Krwanis has made the start. We are 


on our way and we have an objective: 
the saving of 5,000 lives and $100,000,000 
worth of property annually. 
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Rockford Gets New Stadium 


A Community Project Fostered?by the Kiwanis Club of 
Rockford, Illinois 
By Noble J. Schmidt 


Secretary Finance Committee, Kiwanis Club of Rockford 


Board of Education of Rockford, 

Illinois, purchased the Kish- 
waukee Baseball Field from the local 
Three-I League baseball organization, 
the tract of land being well located and 
consisting of approximately ten acres. In 
making the purchase of this tract of land 
the board stipulated that its development 
would have to be financed through other 
sources than taxation. 

The president of the Kiwanis club 
at that time conceived the idea of mak- 
ing the building of a stadium on this 
tract of land a Kiwanis project, and 
in cooperation with the Superintendent of 
Schools, and Physical Training Director 
of Schools, they worked out the proposi- 
tion for presentation to the Board of 
Governors of the club who took favor- 
able action on it. The proposition was 
placed before the club which in Sep- 
tember, 1924, voted to assume respon- 
sibility for the building of at least one 
section, or about 1,000 seats. A Stadium 
Committee was appointed consisting of 
eighteen members. 

At the organization meeting of this 
committee it was decided to divide the 
membership of the club into two teams 
one the Red and the other the Black, 
these being the high school colors. 
Each team was divided into small groups 
in charge of a lieutenant. Thus the 
project was offered to the public by these 
Kirwanrans. A pledge form was used 
to record each subscription. 

These pledges were turned over to 
the Secretary of the Finance Committee, 
who issued a receipt when the amount 
of the pledge was paid, which entitled 
the subscriber to a season ticket to all 
high school football games during the 
1925 season and a reserved seat in the 
stadium. 

The Board of Education’s architects 
drew plans for the stadium with seating 
capacity for 16,000 persons, at an esti- 


[) ena the summer of 1924 the 


mated cost of $7.00 per seat, the plan 
contemplating the building of four sec- 
tions of approximately 4,000 seats each. 

The project was first suggested in 
September, 1924, and in February, 1925, 
contracts were let on a competitive basis. 
Operations were started the second week 
in May. ° 

Instead of contracting for the 1,000 
seats as originally voted, a contract 
was entered into to build a complete 
section, or 4,110 seats, which was com- 
pleted the first week in September and 
was used for the first time Saturday, 
the 26th, when a flag raising and brief 
program was presented in front of the 
stadium. 

The completion of this unit of the 
stadium marks the first step in the de- 
velopment of a modern athletic field 
where all out-door high school athletic 
contests can be held to best advantage, 
and also any civic activities can be pre- 
sented to a large audience, comfortably 
seated. 

It is entirely a community project, 
and our Kiwanis club has in a measure 
expressed in a tangible way our motto, 
“We Build.” It has proved to be a 
big job, but with the splendid coopera- 
tion of other organizations, particularly 
of the high school student body and 
teachers, the task of securing pledges 
for builders of seats was greatly facili- 
tated. 

The Kiwanis club has entire charge 
of the stadium for the present football 
season, handling the ticket sale for 
games and ushering. All moneys taken 
in at the gate from the sale of tickets 
will be used to help finance the project. 
The total cost of the stadium was 
$30,452.69. 

The Rockford Kiwanis club will be 
very glad to cooperate with any Kiwanis 
club interested in a project such as this 
one, by giving the benefit of our exper- 
ience in this undertaking. 
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Relief to Business 
By J. H. Tregoe 


Secretary-Treasurer National 
Association of Credit Men. 


N THE ’80’s when commerce had 

taken on a lively impulse after the 
success of the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, instead of constructive 
work, individualism controlled, destruc- 
tive competition prevailed. For the 
very existence of some of our enterprises, 
trusts and combinations were organized, 
and because of prevailing methods the 
consumer frequently suffered. To abate 
the tendency the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law was enacted in 1890. 

When cooperation became recognized 
as a dominant factor in business, de- 
structive competition gradually yielded 
to .constructive competition. I say 
emphatically that the men in commerce 
today can with a few exceptions be 
trusted to protect the public and to live 
in harmony with high principles. 

I believe that the publie at large is 
at last appreciating the value of our 
commercial system, and is not demand- 
ing as it did in the older days restraints 
and stifling regulation. The legislator 
who now plays on the fancies of the 
people through efforts to control business 
and through attacks on business will fail 
of results and find that he has been play- 
ing a non-productive game. Common 
sense dictates relieving rather than 
burdening business. Business should 
be given full scope. Those who do not 
play it right, who may be prone to de- 
ceive, to take advantage of the public, 
or violate fundamental laws should be 
given the extreme punishment. 

On the whole our men of commerce 
can be trusted. They are not inclined 
as heretofore, to go to extremes that 
abuse the public confidence, or to take 
too great a share of the profits for them- 
selves. The flaying of business just be- 


cause it is thought to be good polities 


must stop. A revision of taxes, a rea- 
sonable freedom of movement, the use 


‘of a proper part of the nation’s income 


for the development of our commerce, 
internal and foreign, must come. 




















The McNary-Woodruff Conservation 
Measure 


By Shirley W. Allen 


Forester, the American Forestry Association 


™ ENUINE and tireless serv.ce must 
be forthcoming if one of the great- 
est conservation measures of the 
day is to pass during the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. ‘The measure has become known as 
the MeNary-Woodruff Bill. Exclusive 
of the title, it is only seventeen lines long, 
but it commits the Congress of the United 
States to a businesslike plan of acquir- 
ing the necessary lands in the eastern 
half of the country to supplement the 
areas managed as national forests in the 
West. 
With more than three-fourths of the 
population of the country east of the 


Great Plains, this tremendous region 
boasts of a paltry two and a half million 
acres of national forest land. It has 
taken the Federal Government fifteen 
years to purchase this comparatively 
small area, and such temporizing is the 
direct result of failure to lay out a pro- 
gram, budget definite expenditures and 
make possible the businesslike tackling 
of the job. Last winter the American 


Forestry Association announced that the 
passage of this bill was necessary before 
the widely heralded Clarke-MeNary Act 
could be expected to help out the eastern 
National Forest situation. With the 
firm conviction that ‘‘the way to do a 
thing is to do it”? they brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of Senator Charles 
L. MeNary, of Oregon, who is the best 
informed man on forestry in :he United 
States Senate, and then enlisted the aid of 
Representative Roy O. Woodruff, of 
Michigan, who from a district 
which has large areas of idle, but poten- 
tial, forest land from which much of the 
wealth of his great state had come. The 


comes 


ar 
. 


most eloquent thing about this great 
stretch of country is the fact that neglect 
and repeated fires are fast bringing it to a 
status where it is not only idle but loses 
its taxable value. 

The interest of these two men resulted 
in the introduction in both Houses of the 
now well-known MeNary-Woodruff Bill. 
Crowded conditions during the last session 
of Congress allowed little more than the 
identification of the bill by numbers and 
telling people about it. Today more than 
forty national, state, civic and trade 
associations have endorsed the measure. 
Its reintroduction early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress is assured, and it needs 
only the united and outspoken demand of 
“the people at home’’ to assure its early 
passage. 

Briefly, the MeNary-Woodruff Bill 
provides that within a period of ten years 
forty million dollars be spent in acquiring 
additional national forest lands. Spon- 
sors of the measure point out that three 
million more acres should be bought in 
the White and Appalachian Mountains, 
two and a half million acres in the pine 
regions of the South and a like amount 
in the cutover lands of the Lake States. 
It authorizes the appropriation of three 
million dollarsa year for the first five years, 
and five million dollars a year for the 
second five-year period. A total pur- 
chase of around eight million acres will 
be made possible. The permanence of 
many existing and new forest industries 
will be assured. Recreation spots, which 
will also be producers of material wealth 
to the nation, will be provided within 
reach of the greater numbers of its 


population, and a remarkable stride will 


have been taken in turning idle lands to 
productive use. 


The work of purchasing national 
forests was first authorized by the Weeks 
Law of 1911, which confined purchases 
to the headwaters of navigable streams, 
and described the purpose of such pur- 
chases as influencing the flow of such 
streams. This was all very well, and even 
if such a program had been earnestly 
and steadily earried out, the job, which 
has to be done at any cost, might have 
been more than half completed by this 
time, and it would have cost less than now 
and in the future, 


Perhaps it was the interest and hard 
work which the members of The Ameri- 
ean Forestry Association put into the 
enactment of the Weeks Law which added 
to their disappointment when the Clarke- 
MeNary Law, in re-authoriz.ng and ex- 
panding this national forest purchase 
policy, failed to lay down a fiscal program 
or to authorize the appropriation of any 
money for it. At any rate, they have put 
this bill on the map and issued a eall to 
every voter, who believes that the forests 
of America are worth having, to make 
known his wishes in no uncertain terms 
to men who represent him in Congress. 

What is to be done about it? Resolu- 
tions will not do the trick. Interest, 
crystallized into action, personal inter- 
views with congressmen and letters or 
telegrams—this is the need. It is a 
matter that everyone must lay on his 
own conscience, with the assurance that 
his part in the campaign is the part to 
which the congressman’s ear is tuned 





Setting up exercises at Camp Kiwanis which is maintained by the club at Norristown, Pennsylvania, for under-privileged boys. 
In order to finance the camp certificates were sold to the members and a most successful business show was conducted. 
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WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 














Active Program for Child Welfare 
Work Committee 

Last January when the new officers of 
the Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario, 
club were elected, it was decided to 
emphasize committee functioning. One 
of the members who was given charge of 
the child welfare work committee im- 
mediately organized this committee into 
three distinet divisions, with a sub- 
committee chairman for each of the two 
cities. (1) Survey Committee: The 
school attendance officers were appointed 
as the sub-chairmen. This committee is 
an intelligence and investigating de- 
partment of the general committee and 
these two officers, on account of their 
specific duties bringing them in such close 
touch with child life, are able to acecom- 
plish much more than could be ordinarily 
accomplished by a lay member. (2) 
Relief Committee: The particular work 
of this committee is to secure Kiwanis 
members to act as dads for the under- 
privileged boys. In order to augment the 
value of this service, each Krwanian dad 
is asked to give a two-minute talk (one at 
each meeting) of his particular ward and 
tell how he is endeavoring to help the boy 
educationally, socially, physically and 
religiously. This is having a_ very 
beneficial influence on the work, is 
checking up the ““Dads’”’ and broadeasting 
among the members, not yet inoeculated 
with the service, just what the average 
individual member can accomplish. (4) 


“It isn’t the job you intend to do, 


Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


It’s the work you’ve really done.’’ 


Clinic Committee: This committee is 
composed entirely of the members of a 
medical fraternity who are members of 
the club. It is their duty to examine 
every case reported to them by the Survey 
Committee. These doctors perform such 
operations as are required, without any 
remuneration. In order to keep an 
accurate record of each child, a ecard is 
prepared on which details in connection 
with such matters as educational, physi- 
eal, financial and moral conditions are 
entered. The financing of this work is 
taken care of by staging minstrel shows, 
recitals, and other forms of entertainment. 


The club has been cooperating with the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture in 
an endeavor to establish school fairs. 
These fairs are usually arranged by 
districts and the pupils are encouraged to 
grow fruit and vegetables for exhibition 
purposes. The educational advantages of 
this work cannot be over-estimated. 


* * * 


A Paid Playground Director; a Min- 
ister; Vacations; Water Supply 


Bristol, Tennessee-Virginia, Kiwan- 
IANS are certainly “doing” things. They 
sponsored a movement to have cities 
Bristol, Virginia and Bristol, Tennessee, 
employ a director of athletics and play- 
ground. This movement was earried 
through and a director was employed 
at a salary of $5,000 per year to conduct 





this work. The children now have play- 
grounds and are being directed in good 
wholesome recreation, replacing the one 
time practice of hanging around the 
streets and frequently appearing in 
juvenile courts. A sum of money was 
donated by the club for the purpose of 
having a minister employed to have 
charge of religious work in the Marion 
Insane Asylum; furnished funds to build 
one cottage in the mountains nine miles 
from Bristol where boys and girls are 
given summer vacations and outings; or- 
ganized inter-club water committee, con- 
sisting of two members from each of the 
four civie clubs to go into the matter of 
water needs and work out a solution of 
the problem, to be presented to the city 
administration. ‘This report was ac- 
cepted and an adequate water supply 
is practically assured. The club recently 
took an active part in putting over a 
bond issue for the city for the purpose 
of building a new school and also a 
new fire hall. The sites have been 
selected for both and work will start 
within a short time. 
. * * 

They Learn About Other Clubs 

Much success is being derived by the 
Paxton, Illinois, club from having mem- 
bers give reports on visits to other clubs. 
The club allots ten minutes of each 
meeting for these reports. In this man- 
ner the members learn much about 
other clubs. 





Kiwanians of Tacoma, Washington, gave a Farmers’ Corn Roast to create better acquaintance between the farmer and the 
merchant and to stimulate public sentiment in favor of better transportation between Tacoma and the Peninsular District. 
As a result of this gathering a road was opened, more frequent ferry service established, and a big mass meeting and banquet 
was held celebrating the event. 
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Kiwanians trip the light fantastic toe. A ballet group in the musical revue 


“Cheer Up" produced 


y the Kiwanis Club of Ottumwa, Iowa. The show netted 


the club $400 for its under-privileged child treasury. 


A Comprehensive Program of Under- 
privileged Child Work 

Without doubt, under-privileged child 
work, a major activity of Kiwanis 
International, is finding expression thru 
the Denver, Colorado, club. Here is an 
outline of the wunder-privileged child 
committee’s objectives for the  vear. 
1. The free distribution of pure milk to 
under-nourished boys and girls in four of 
the public schools. This activity proved 
intensely worth while. Sixty very deserv- 
ing children were given a half pint of milk 
per day during the last two months of 
school before the summer vacation. 2. A 
free outing during July and August was 
given to one hundred and twenty boys at 
Camp Kiwanis. The details of life at 
the camp were thoroughly organized. 
The director kept a record of each boy’s 
attainments along the lines of proper 
camp spirit, personal cleanliness, co- 
operation in performing minor duties, 
games, hikes, etc. 3. The enlistment of a 
large number of the members as “Kr- 
WANIS Daddies” or “Big Brothers” to 
boys who have no fathers. Twenty per 
cent of the club is acting in this capacity 
at the present time and doing splendid 
work. 4. Annual Christmas entertain- 
ment. 

. . 7. 
Farmers’ Luncheon Club 

A successful farmers’ meeting was held 
by the Kiwanis Club of Louisville, 
Kentucky, with one hundred and six 
dirt farmer guests in attendance. A 
special program was arranged, the 
speaker being in charge of county agent 
work in Indiana. The farmers became 
so enthusiastic that a movement was 
immediately started to organize a farm- 
ers’ luncheon club to meet at noon on 
Saturday once a month. Such a club 


should prove a definite asset to the farm- 
ers in the county. 


Extensive Child Safety Campaign 

Cooperating with the Citizens’ Child 
Safety Campaign Committee, the North 
Shore, Chicago, Illinois, Krwants club is 
carrying the ““A-B-C” (Always Be Care- 
ful) slogan to all the children of the 
Uptown district. The campaign will 
differ from any ever conducted in Chicago 
in its method of instruction, its duration 
and its system of financing. Visual 
education is the method to be employed 
primarily. Bright colored pictures will 
tell the story of how typical accidents 
happen and how they are avoided. The 
long-tried method of preaching safety will 
be continued in a table of twelve com- 
mandments and in many slogans urging 
the child to caution and pointing out the 
proper things to do in crossing streets and 
handling traffic situations. A catchy 
song, “The Meaning of Your A-B-C”’ 
carries a further lesson. This instruction 
will be given through the medium of an 
attractive four-page booklet printed in 
four colors, in handsome combinations to 
make each booklet a prize possession. 
One million of the booklets will be issued 
monthly and with each new million there 
will be a complete change of lessons. 


Besides the interest-holding features, 
every incentive will be given the child to 
know his safety lesson. The brightly 
colored safety picture will be reproduced 
in black and white for coloring by the 
child and rewards will be given for care- 
ful work. The child's part in the lesson 
will require a close study of the picture 
and its detail will remain long in the 
child’s mind. Essays will be written in 
schools and prizes awarded. The cam- 
paign is an experiment conducted for the 
citizens by means of a system which 
requires no financial drive and no heavy 
outlay of funds from any one agency. 
In each of Cook County’s thousand zones, 
one thousand (more or less according to 
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density of population) of the books will 
be distributed through a depot and each 
lot of one thousand will be paid for either 
by the depot, commercial body, or public 
spirited citizen. Three and one-half 
cents will cover the cost of printing and 
distributing each booklet, and the return 
which the donor will get besides the 
compensation of humanitarianism, will be 
the appearance of his name on the back 


cover. 
* ¢ @# 


Establish Up-to-date Tourist Camp 


Last October a committee was ap- 
pointed by the Saint Louis, Missouri, 
club to look into the possibilities of 
establishing a tourist camp. This com- 
mittee secured the cooperation of all the 
service clubs and formed what is known 
as the ‘‘Associated Clubs Tourist Camp 
Committee.”’ After nearly a year of hard 
work, a tourist camp has been opened 
about one mile west of the city limits of 
Saint Louis. The camp contains all 
up-to-date facilities, shower baths, hot 
and cold water, stoves, gas and electric 
light, filling station, and accessories 
store. A day and a night watchman is 
maintained on the grounds, together with 
a paid manager. A fee of one dollar per 
day is charged and the camp is very well 


patronized. 
s¢h6ctl™UmUC 8 


Assist Boys in Securing Education 


After the members of the Hartford, 
Connecticut, club visited the Connecticut 
State Agricultural College they adopted 
a plan to furnish funds for the building of 
a poultry house at the college for the use 
of the boys who find it necessary to earn 
all or part of their education. This 
poultry house will provide the necessary 
housing facilities for the raising of chickens 
which the boys will sell at a later date, 
the proceeds of which will be applied to 


their college expenses. 
ss + 


Sells Beauty 

The Kiwanis of Troy, Alabama, club 
made the first move in promoting the 
slogan “Troy the City Beautiful, 1925.” 
This was emphasized by the distribution 
of one thousand lapel buttons which were 
given out by a committee of KtwaNnrans 
to every man, woman and child. These 
buttons were donated by the Krwanis 
club in its first effort to help stimulate 
the spirit of making the city beautiful. 














Winner and his prize entry in the Pig Club 
Contest which was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Sioux City, Iowa 




















Friends to Under-Privileged Children 

Work for under-privileged children 
has been the principal activity of the 
Kiwanis Club at Saint Peterburg, Flor- 
ida, this year. The club as a body gave 
$5,000 to the Y. M. C. A. drive for a new 
building, but most of its work for the 
children is done through private investi- 
gation. It has also made it possible for 
a widow with five children, who was 
rejected from her rented house, to buy 
a home. 

oe * * 
‘*Trade at Home’’ Campaign 
Launched 

A “Trade at Home’’ campaign was 
launched in Louisville, Georgia, each mem- 
ber of the club agreeing that for sixty days 
neither he nor his family would send any 
money out of the city that rightfully should 
be spent with local merchants. This 
campaign proved to be a great success. 
Kiwantans backed county agent and 
carried to a successful conclusion poultry 
sales at which two cars of poultry were 
sold at a highly satisfactory price to the 
farmers. 

& * o 

One Way to Finance a Boys’ Camp 

The desire of the Krwanis Club of 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, to serve the 
community in the best possible way, 
brought into being the idea of a boys’ 
camp. This project seemed to fill a real 
need. The mem- 
bers felt that to 
take a number of 
boys out into the 
open spaces, under 
the leadership of 
a high type of men 
to teach them self- 
reliance, instill the 
love of the great 
outdoors—to make 
them realize every 
community re- 
sponsibility— 
would be a thrill- 
ing and profitable 
work for the club. 
As the club was 
desirous of going 
ahead in the cur- 
rent season, certi- 
ficates were pur- 
chased by the K1- 
WANIANS for the 
immediate financ- 
ing of the camp. 
In order to further 
carry on this work, 
the club staged a 
splendid business 
show. This show, 
which was a dig- 
nified, high class exposition devoted 
solely to the display of merchandise 
and service, was formally opened by 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, Honorable 
Gifford M. Pinchot. Not only did this 
undertaking prove to be a financial 
success, but it also boosted Norristown, 
giving an opportunity to display products 
that are handled by local dealers. 


* * 7 
Encourage the Raising of Livestock 


A fund of $250 which will be used in 
buying young stock for a boys’ and girls’ 
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club in a small rural district has been 
raised by the club of Great Falls, Mont- 
ana. Orders have been placed for regis- 
tered Holstein heifers to start young boys 
in the cattle business. These will be sold 
on notes due in two years and the stock 
will be insured in order to protect the 
owners and purchasers. KiwaANiIANs will 
visit their various proteges and en- 
courage them in their work. 
* * + 
Give Them A Fair Chance 

One of the surest signs that the world 
is growing better is the increased care that 
is being taken of its unfortunates. The 
Kiwanis Club of Tucson, Arizona, has 
been playing an important part in this 
work by its interest in the under-privi- 
leged child. The club believes in safe- 
guarding and promoting efficient citizen- 
ship. The program of the local Kiwanis 
club contemplates the care of specific 
cases of need in three classes of under- 
privileged children: the under-nourished, 
the physically impaired; and children of 
promise compelled by poverty to leave 
school and go to work. It is to provide 
money for this program that a vaudeville 
show was staged by the club in the high 


school auditorium. 
ee £ a 


Open Attractive Hotel 


For many years Ashland, Oregon had 
needed hotel accommodations adequate 





A committee of Kiwanians of the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, club collected 
hroken toys stored in the attics of that city. Then the club hauled them to the 
. fire houses, furnished paint and supplies, and had the firemen repair and repaint 
them in anticipation of cheering many youngsters this coming Christmas. 
Hundreds of pieces were renewed in this way. 


for the entertainment of the traveling pub- 
lice in a creditable manner. Repeated 
efforts had been made to interest outside 
capital but finally, tiring of unfruitful 
efforts and disappointing assurances, the 
directors of the Ashland K1iwanisclub met 
on December 14, 1923, for a discussion of 
the question of financing a hotel with 
local capital and building it themselves. 

In order to finance the building of the 
hotel, teams were organized for the sale 
of common stock and after a sufficient 
amount was sold, The Lithian Hotel 
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Company was incorporated for $185,000 
and the first meeting of the incorporators 
was held on July 7, 1924. On July 14, 
the incorporators and subscribers for 
stock, and other interested persons, held 
a public meeting and announced the sale 
of $146,000 worth of stock to local 
people. The Kiwanis committee of ten 
men, who had conceived and planned 
the hotel, were elected as directors of 
the corporation. The sales of stock were 
increased to $149,750, the saturation 
point so far as local funds were concerned. 
Therefore, first mortgage bonds for 
$125,000 were issued to complete and 
furnish the building. Finally, on July 
1, 1925, about eighteen months after 
the first meeting for the consideration 
of the project, the first few floors of the 
hotel were opened for occupancy. 
* * & 


Charity Show 


A very successful charity show, ‘‘Bud- 
dies,’’ was presented by the Kiwanis 
Club of Passaic, New Jersey, the proceeds 
of which will go to the club’s fund for 
the under-privileged child. One of the 
features of the show was the personal 
appearance of Vincent Lopez, famed 
orchestra leader, and Charles K. Harris, 
old time song writer and author. After 
the show a dinner dance was held which 
proved to be a great social event. 


* * & 


Student Aid 
Fund 


The  organiza- 
tion of a scholar- 
ship fund for the 
benefit of students 
in need of assis- 
tance to complete 
their studies at 
Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, educational 
institutions is one 
of the outstanding 
projects now being 
promoted. The 
perpetual Kiwan- 
1s Student Aid 
Fund, now in its 
third year, has 
reached a total of 
more than $1,000. 
Each KIwaNiIANn 
gives five dollars a 
year. 

. © * 


Cooperate with 
Commercial 
Club 

Theclub at Lew- 
ston, Idaho, is co- 
operating with the 
Commercial Club in the many important 
community matters incidental to the 
important industrial development now in 
progress, involving the expenditure of 
$12,000,000 or more during the next two 
years, for power, mill and railroad devel- 
opment. 

About forty children from a children’s 
home of that city, were given a treat by 
one of the club’s committees, who took 
them to a movie show. Another com- 
mittee is having a large play table made 
for the dormitory for boys at this home 
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Efficiency Contest 
(From page 524) 
Poor Farm, in addition to donating 
fifty dollars to be used by the central 
committee for the relief of the poor, and 
had its usual bunch out early Christmas 
morning carol singing and visiting the sick. 


SUNSHINE COMMITTEE REPORT: 
Fuel for the Cold. 
During January and February our 


committee supplied coal and wood to 
many poor and suffering families. This 
fuel was donated by Kiwantrans, and 
much of it was distributed through co- 
operation with the Salvation Army. 
The vice-president of the Kiwanis 
club is one of the advisory board of the 
Salvation Army, and all work is done in 
a most thorough and _ conscientious 
manner. 

Clothing for Poor. 

Some cases of poor in need of wearing 
apparel were brought to the attention of 
the Sunshine Committee, and provisions 
were made accordingly through the gener- 
osity of club members. 

Reading Matter for the Sick. 

The need of magazines, periodicals and 
reading matter of various kinds in the 
hospitals has been supplied by our 
committee. Lumber was donated by 
one Sunshine KiwaNnian, with which 
to construct neat tables on which periodi- 
cals could be kept at all times. A con- 
tractor Sunshine Kiwanian constructed 
the tables, gratis, and put the Kiwanis 
emblem on every one of them. These 
tables were placed in the sun parlors of 
the hospitals, and loaded with magazines 
rubber-stamped, showing that they were 
donated by the Cairo Kiwanis club. 
Many patients at the hospitals are from 
surrounding territory, and that they 
may know more of Kiwanis aims and 
ideals, we keep copies of The Kirwanis 
Magazine constantly on the tables. 
Orphans’ Tables. 

Realizing that the right start is what 
the children need, and that the Kiwanis 
club is strong for those who will be the 
men and women of tomorrow, the Sun- 
shine Committee provided tables and 
reading matter for them in accordance 
with specifications provided by the good 
matron at the Children’s Home. The 
literature furnished them is of the proper 
character, and the matron reports that 
it has been very helpful and entertaining 
to these children who would be under- 
privileged if it were not for the generous 
people of Cairo. 

Outings for Kiddies. 

The Sunshine Committee is now plan- 
ning picnics, outings and automobile 
trips for the poor children this summer. 
Arrangements are now under way for a 
full day outing for about four hundred 
poor kiddies. They will be taken in auto- 
mobiles several miles in the country where 
contests will be held and prizes awarded. 
Plenty to eat and drink will be supplied 
by the Kiwanis club. 

Community Singing. 

The committee is now at work on ar- 
rangements to inaugurate community 
singing in one of the city parks this 
summer. All church and Sunday school 
choirs of the city will be invited to partic- 
ipate and the public generally will he 
urged to take part. 

Band Concerts. 

Last summer the club sponsored Sun- 
day afternoon band concerts, which were 
given in one of the city parks, and were 
largely attended. The Sunshine Commit- 
tee will continue these concerts this 
summer. 
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River Excursion. 

What is expected to be one of the 
enjoyable events of the summer is a river 
excursion for the poor kiddies, on the good 
Steamer Kiwanis, and a free base ball 
game in the K. I. T. League Park. 

Small Boys Base Ball League. 

The Sunshine Comittee encouraged the 
small boys in playing base ball, and took 
up a collection at the club dinner to 
assist the boys in purchasing their uni- 
forms. 

Kiwanis Picnic for Poor Kiddies of the 

City. 

The Cairo Kiwanis club with the assis- 
tance of the Cairo merchants gave a 
pienie at Hodges Park, about ten miles 
west of Cairo, to the poor children of the 
city. The children were gathered to- 
gether by the local Salvation Army, and 
some five hundred were taken to the park 
by Kiwantans and Merchants of the 
city early in the morning where they 
enjoyed an all day picnic, with basket 
dinner, soda pop, ice cream and all the 
things that go with a kids picnic. Late 
in the evening the cars returned and 
brought them back to town. It was 
reported by the Salvation Army lieuten- 
ant to be the most successful affair of 
its kind that he had ever attended. 
Community Singing. 

The Sunshine Committee have com- 
pleted arrangements for community 
singing each Sunday afternoon during 
the month of August at St. Mary’s 
Park. We have secured the services of 
a good director and the Pythian Band, 
and have supplied ample seats for every 
one. It is expected to be even agreater 
success than last year. 

Picture Show for All Poor Kiddies. 

The Sunshine Committee has made 
arrangements for a free picture show for 
all the poor children of the city some 
time during the early part of August. 
Tickets have been supplied to the local 
Salvation Army officials, who will issue 
them to all poor children of the city, 
and arrangements have been made with 
the Gem Theatre to secure the picture 
“Penrod and Sam”’ for this occasion. 
Christmas Donations. 

The Sunshine Committee donated 
$50.00 in eash to the All President’s 
Council, for the relief of the poor at 
Christmas time. 

Sunshine With Song. 

Christmas morning members of the 
Sunshine Committee, assisted by mem- 
bers of the various church choirs and 
other members of the club, went through 
the streets singing Christmas carols. 
They also visited the homes of the sick 
and shut-ins. 

Visit Hospital Patients. 

The Sunshine Committee with baskets 
full of Christmas goodies and decorated 
with holly wreaths and bearing Christmas 
greeting cards, called on every patient 
in St. Mary’s Infirmary Christmas morn- 
ing, leaving a basket in each room. 

Visit to County Farm. 

A committee similar to that above 
visited the County Farm, and presented 
each inmate with a large sack of apples, 
candies, nuts, ete. 


Baskets for Children’s Home. 
Large, beautiful baskets filled with 
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fruits, candies, nuts, ete., were also left 
at the Children’s Home by the Com- 
mittee who visited the children Christ- 
mas morning. 


KIWANIS CLINIC FOR CHILDREN 
Note: 

The following is a more detailed report 
of the services rendered under-privileged 
children of the community by the doctors 
and dentists of the Cairo Krwanis club, 
through the Kiwanis Clinic for children. 
The clinic was established in May, 1923, 
the entire equipment being paid for by 
the club. While this report may not 
show that a great number of children 
have been examined, it will be noted that 
practically every one brought to the clinic 
has actually received medical, surgical 
and dental treatment. There was no 
effort made to go out and gather in a 
great number of children and have them 
examined in order to compile a lot of 
records and statistics, but only cases 
that were known to be worthy and actual- 
ly in need of assistance have been treated. 
The cases as a rule have been referred to 
the clinic by school nurses, public health 
nurses, doctors and social workers. The 
following is a summary of the work done. 





Number of clinics held........................-- 98 
Number of children receiving dental 
examination and treatment.............. 340 
Number ofchildren receiving physical 
examination and advice...................- 375 
Number of patients examined and 
I III a inciincinihasigniiiatinaaeenantiaone 780 
Daily average.............. 8 
Number of operations performed........ 113 


The clinic also cooperated and assisted 
in two Better Babies’ Conferences, and 
assisted in holding three tuberculosis 
clinics, and in a state survey of the school 
children of the county. 


II. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND 
PROGRAMS 


January 


‘Anniversary Week Observed. 


Kiwanis club observed Anniversary 
Week with an appropriate program in 
charge of the Committee on Education. 
Several splendid talks were made on the 
spirit of Krwanis, and Dr. Edward Car- 
son of Carbondale, Illinois, addressed the 
club on “Community Minded Men.” 


February 


Washington Birthday Program. 

Kiwanis club observed Washington’s 
birthday by an appropriate program in 
which patriotic songs were sung, and a 
special address, ‘‘Hypocrites,’’ was deliver- 
ed by K1waniAn Reed Green. 
Educational Program. 

The Committee on Education secured 
a lecture and motion picture on Yellow- 
stone Park which was given free to the 


public. 
March 


Ladies’ Night. 

The predominating feature of this 
entertainment was a most entertaining 
address given by Krwanian Fred High 
of Chicago. The manner in which he 
mixed the humorous with the serious side 
of life was such that his listeners, were 
keyed up during the entire hour. 


April 


Musical Entertainment. 

A musical entertainment given for the 
club and visitors was a most decided 
success. 

Farmers’ Meeting. 

A large number of farmers of this 
county were entertained at dinner, and 
the various farm problems discussed, the 











most important of which was the estab- 
lishing of a farm bureau. This meeting 
was of much benefit as it brought the 
business men into much closer relation- 
ship with the agricultural men. 


May 
High School Entertainment. 

The domestic science class of the Cairo 
High School entertained the club with an 
elaborate dinner in the high school build- 
ing. Following this repast and program, 
the manual training department was 
visited, and an hour’s demonstration 
was given by the classes in physical 
training. These demonstrations proved 
of great value to the members of the 
club as the majority little realized the 
advancement made in late years in the 
training of our youth. 

Boys’ Night. 

The night of May 15 was given over to 
Boys’ Night. The meeting was held in 
the large dining-room of the hotel, and 
every KiwanliANn had as his guest his son, 
or the son of someone else. A splendid 
program following the dinner was entered 
into heartily by both father and son, 
and altogether the meeting was a most 
enjoyable one. 

Committee on Business Methods Entertains. 

The Committee on Business Methods 
had a very splendid meeting, at which 
were discussed some of the methods of 
conducting certain lines of business 
which were altogether new to some of the 
members of the club. 


Fun Night Herpicide Committee. 


The night of June 19 was turned over 
to the unfortunates of the club known 
as the “Bald Heads,’’ members of the 
Herpicide Committee. The program 
was an excellent one and kept all members 
and guests in an uproar of laughter from 
beginning to end. Each member of the 
committee appeared bedecked in wigs 
of various colors and styles. At each of 
the places at the table was a large 
bottle of Herpicide Hair Tonic, a com- 
pliment of the Herpicide Company. The 
fellows haven’t quit laughing yet at 
some of the ridiculous things done and 
said. 

July 
Music Night. 


The program of the evening of July 
11 was given over entirely to club sing- 
ing. The club had as its guest the district 
chairman of the Committee on Music, 
W. R. Teeter, of the Berwyn club, 
Berwyn, Illinois, who showed the club 
some new stunts in singing, and the club 
in turn showed him that they were some 
singers. 

August 
Stunt Night. 

The Committee on Finance had charge 
of this meeting and the members were 
treated ‘to a night of fun and relaxation. 
Various stunts were given by the mem- 
bers. Mr. Vivian J. Barlow, of Barlow, 
Kentucky, delighted the members with a 
number of vocal selections. 

Committee on Classification Entertains. 

Committee on Classification secured 
for its meeting Mr. Carl J. Baer of St. 
Louis, President of the Standard River 
Transportation Company. Mr. Baer 
addressed the meeting on the subject 
“Cairo, the Gateway to the American 
Ruhr.”’ Mr. Baer is a speaker of national 
repute, and his subject being a pet 
subject of the citizens of Cairo, made 
his talk doubly interesting. 


September 


School Night. 
The Committee on Program had charge 
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of this meeting, and had as guests of the 
club the Cairo high school faculty. The 
teachers were introduced and a number 
of them responded with talks. 

Presentation of the District Efficiency 

Trophy. 

The Committee on Program also had 
charge of this meeting, at which time the 
District Efficiency Trophy, which had 
recently been won by the Cairo Club at 
Galesburg Convention, was presented to 
the club. The club was very enthusiastic 
in its reception of the trophy, and were 
proud to be the holder for the coming 
year. 

Entertains Mississippi River Commission. 

Member of the Mississippi River 
Commission were entertained as guests 
of the club, on their inspection tour of the 
upper rivers. A number of the members 
of the commission responded with ad- 
dresses during the evening. 

Gone-to Galesburg Night. 

The sixteen members who attended the 
Galesburg Convention had charge of 
this meeting, and proceeded to tell those 
who stayed at home what they missed, 
and it was evident when they had finished 
that they were sorry they had not been 
there. The members were also much 
amused and entertained at the jokes that 
were tld on the members during the trip. 
Joint Meeting with Association of Com- 

merce. 

The club held a joint meeting with the 
Association of Commerce, and after the 
luncheon the meeting was turned over to 
the president of the Association of Com- 
merce, who had secured as speaker of the 
evening, Mr. Charles J. Baer of St. Louis, 
who addressed the members on “Building 
a City.” 

October 
“Register to Vote Meeting.” 

This program was given over entirely to 
encouraging members to register in order 
that they may be able to vote, and urging 
them to interest others in the same thing. 
A splendid talk was given by the Hon. 
Reed Green, and also by Mr. John 
Broom, Field Representative of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
Dinner Dance. 

A dinner and dance was given at the 
Egyptian Country Club complimentary 
to the cast and chorus of the Kiwanis 
Minstrels. A wiener roast was held with 
huge bonfires on the lawn at the Country 
Club, after which a dance was enjoyed 
by the members, the east and chorus, and 
a number of the Kiwanians and their 
families. 
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Entertain Officials of the New York Central 

Lines. 

The Kiwanis club in a joint meeting 
with the Rotary Club and Association of 
Commerce assisted in entertaining the 
officials of the New York Central Lines, 
on their recent visit to Cairo. At this 
meeting Vice-President Wooster, and a 
number of the other officials were present. 


November 


Sunshine Committee Entertains. 

The Sunshine Committee had charge of 
this meeting and which was turned into 
“Stunt Night.’”’ The members were put 
through various stunts, riddles were pro- 
pounded to them, and those who failed to 
answer in a satisfactory manner, were 
fined by the committee. Through this 
method the committee was able to raise 
about eighteen dollars, which they added 
to the fund for scattering sunshine. 
The committee also made known its plans 
for carrying on its work at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 

December 
Ladies Entertain. 

The wives and sweethearts of the 
Kiwanis entertained with a dinner, and 
with Mr. Douglas Malloch, poet and 
entertainer. 


SPEAKERS AND THEIR SUBJECTS 
Yellowstone. 

“The Wonders of Yellowstone Park,”’’ 
were described in part by Mrs. Martha 
Hopen. 

Hypocrites. 

The negligent voter was flayed by 
Senator Reed Green in his address, the 
subject being ‘‘Hypocrites.”’ 

Newton Bill. 

Congressman EK. Kf. Denison, described 
the various phases of the ‘‘Newton Bill,” 
and the advantages it would work to this 
section. 

Community Chest. 

The ‘‘Charity Need of Cairo,’’ was 
tabulated by Judge W. S. Dewey, in his 
urgent support of the Community Chest 
fund. 

Salvation Army. 

A very interesting explanation of ‘‘The 
Operation of the Salvation Army, in this 
country and Great Britian,’’ was describ- 
ed by Lieutenant Pridgen. 

Farm Bureau. 

At the Kiwanis Farmers Meet, Mr. 
W. H. Smith, of the State University 
Agricultural Bureau, discussed the pro 
and con of farm bureaus. 

















The club at Fort Dodge, Iowa, enjoying a steak fry at the Boy Scout and Com- 


munity Cabin, which was made possi 
contributed by some of the members. 


e by a $1500 donation by the club and labor 
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Recreation Centers. 

Mrs. Clara Wanamaker of Chicago 
spoke in the interest of ‘Recreation 
Centers,’ and how best to secure them. 
Federal Barge Line. 

Mr. E. E. Denison, our Representative 
in Congress, discussed ‘‘The Difficulties 
Facing the Barge Line.” 

Products Exposition. 

The “Illinois Products Exposition’ 
to be held in Chicago this fall, and the 
advantages to the local communities, 
were elaborated upon by Mr. James 
Robinson of Chicago. 

Service Pays. 

Mr. Fred High of Chicago, provided 
the Kiwanis club with one of their most 
enjoyable evenings when he lectured on 
“Service Pays.”’ 

Boy Scouts. 

Jr. C. E. Funnell of Chicago, addressed 
the club on “‘Needs of Scouting,” and 
urged the members to get behind the 
local council. 

Cotton. 

Mr. J. J. Elliott, of Louisiana, gave an 
educational talk on ‘‘Cotton.”’ 
Boys and Their Dads. 

Rev. Turner Hood, of the club, ad- 
dressed the club on Boy’s Night, his sub- 
ject being “Boy’s Best Friend his Dad, 

-Dad's Best Opportunity his Boy.” 
Rev. Hood’s address was all that such 
a subject would imply, and was thorough- 
ly enjoyed by both the boys and their dads. 
Middle Man. 

Kiwanian John B. Greaney, addressed 
the club on the ‘‘Middleman’s Side of 
the Grocery Problem.’”’ Mr. Greaney 
showed conclusively in his speech that 
the middleman was not a parasite on 
society as he is sometimes termed, but 
that he was an economic essential as a 
go-between for the producer and the 
retail grocer, and that grocery products 
were bought by the ultimate consumer 
cheaper by having gone through the 
hands of the jobber or middleman, than 
they could have been bought direct from 
the producer to the consumer. 
Travalogue on Honolulu. 

J. Earl Midkiff, of Honolulu, son-in-law 
of Kiwantan E, A. Smith, entertained 
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the club telling of home life, business, 
delightful climate and the living condi- 
tions of his native city Honolulu. 


June 
Child’s Welfare. 

Dr. Kemp, of the U. S. Public Service, 
addressed the club with results of a recent 
examination and survey of the school 
children in the city of Cairo. Mr. Roland 
Kingsley of Braddock, Pennsylvania also 
addressed the club —— particular stress 
on the report given by Dr. Kemp, urging 
conservation of child life, which ulti- 
mately would result in man power of the 
country. Mr. seg | referred to the 
fact that so many of our boys were 
physically deficient when examined by 
the Draft Board during the late war. 
Mineral Products of Alexander County. 

Aud M. Davis of the local Kiwanis 
club, entertained the members after 
luncheon with a talk on the “Mineral 
Deposits of Alexander County.” <A 
number of the club members were sur- 
prised to learn that we had such a variety 
of useful and valuable mineral products 
within our own county, and so much of 
it is still in the state of undevelopment. 
The Bald Headed Man. 

On “‘Herpicide Night,’’ Kiwan1an Carl 
Miller, delivered a very eloquent ad- 
dress entitled ‘“The Bald Headed Man.” 


July 
Club Singing. 

W. R. Teeter, of the Berwyn, Illinois, 
club, addressed the meeting on the 
“Value of Club Singing.”” Mr. Teeter 
believes that as members of clubs sing, 
so they are. 

Report International Convention at Denver. 
om Williams gave a lengthy and 
detailed address on the 1924 Interna- 
tional Convention. His talk was a very 
interesting one, and when he had finished 
most of the fellows felt that they had 
attended the convention, and were all 
sorry that they had not. 
Life Saving. , 

Capt. Felix M. Janovosky, of the Life 
Saving Department of the American 
Red Cross, addressed the club on ‘“‘The 
Life Saving Campaign as conducted by 
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the American Red Cross.’”’ He told of 
his special work which consisted of life 
saving from drowning. Mr. W. M. 
Wiegel, of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., also addressed the club on 
life saving with reference to safety and 
rescue work in the mines. 


Bees and Bee Culture. 

Mr. Harry Thornberry of Cairo, 
Illinois, gave a most interesting talk on 
‘“‘Bees and Bee Culture.” 


August 


Cairo the Gateway to the American Ruhr. 

Mr. Carl J. Baer of St. Louis, ad- 
dressed the Kiwanis club on “River 
Transportation,” in which he emphasized 
the fact that being at the junction of the 
two great rivers, Cairo is a gateway to 
the iron and coal fields of the upper 
Mississippi valley. 


September 


Commercial Training Cairo High School. 
Miss Laura I. Milford told of the 
training that the pupils in the Cairo 
High School received in commercial 
subjects, and how thoroughly they were 
equipped to carry on business when they 
finished school. 
Manual Training. 

Prof. Leo C. Schulze explained the 
importance of giving every boy some 
manual training while in school, em- 
phasizing the fact that the future of 
many boys was destined by developing 
certain natural tendencies that would 
show up in work of this kind. 

English as Taught in the High School. 

Miss Maude McClaskey, teacher of 
English in the Cairo High School, told 
how the English course was carried on 
in high school, and how the course was 
mapped out so as to give the pupils a 
well-rounded knowledge on the English 
language and English literature. 


School Problems. 

Principal Paul Norvell, of the Cairo 
High School, took the club into his con- 
fidence and told them that everything 
connected with running a high school 
was not as easy as it sometimes looked 
from the outside, and that frequently 
there were some very perplexing problems 
to be solved. 

Flood Control. 

Mr. Charles Britton addressed the 
club on the subject ‘Flood Control,” 
in which he outlined completely a differ- 
ent method than the one now used for 
controlling the flood waters in the Mis- 
sissippi river and its tributaries. 

James E. Smith President Mississippi 

River Valley. 

Mr. Smith told of many pleasant 
associations that he had in Cairo, and of 
the kindly feeling that he has always 
had toward the city and many of its 
inhabitants. 

Waterway Transportation. 

Congressman Newton of St. Louis, 
addressed the club on the subject ‘‘Water- 
way Transportation,’’ in which he told 
how transportation was coming back 
to the rivers, and compared rates as 
charged by the railroads and rivers for 
transporting certain articles. 


October 


“Building a City.” 

Mr. Carl J. Baer of St. Louis, addressea 
a joint meeting of the Association of 
Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
on the subject of “Building a City.” 
In this very inspiring talk Mr. Baer 
told how it was possible to build a city 














of two hundred thousand people without 
a great many smoke stacks, explaining 
the fact that it was the citizenship of a 
city, and not the manufacturing in- 
dustries that make the city. 


*‘Register to Vote.”’ 


Hon. Reed Green of Cairo, addressed 
the Club, urging them to register, so as 
to enable them to vote at the next com- 
ing election, and in no uncertain terms 
did he tell the voters of their respon- 
sibilty, and of their duty to the city,, 
state and nation. He was very compli- 
mentary to what he termed ‘‘the slacker.”’ 
Legislation and Voters’ Responsibility. 

Mr. John Broom, Field Representative 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, followed Mr. Green’s address with 
a talk on legislation, in which he held 
the voter responsible for much of the 
bad legislation we have as well as the 
good, urging the members again to regis- 
ter, to vote, and to take an interest in 
the law making of the State, and study 
the better interests of the country in 
voting. 

Vice President Wooster of New York 

Central Lines. 

On a “good will’ trip the officials of 
the New York Central Lines visited Cairo 
and Vice-President Wooster addressed 
a joint meeting of the Association of 
Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. 
Mr. Wooster told how very much he had 
been impressed with the cotton industry 
in the immediate vicinity of Cairo, and 
complimented very much the enthu- 
siasm of the citizens and the splendid 
cooperation of the various civic organi- 
zations. 


November 
Thrift Plan. 


Aud M. Davis told the Krwanis club 
of the Thrift Plan as proposed by his 
committee, to encourage thrift among the 
school children of Cairo, and outlined the 
plan by which the children were to be 
encouraged to open savings accounts. 
Contests were put on in schools, and 
prizes offered to the schools and rooms 
accumulating the greatest number of 
deposits. 

Good Roads’ Association Revised. 

Ira Hastings addressed the Kiwanis 
club on the subject of “Good Roads,” 
and urged that the club get busy and 
secure an appropriation from the one 
hundred million dollar bond issue, to 
complete the Chester-Cairo and Marion- 
Cairo roads. 


December 


Sunshine Committee. 


Tom Williams, chairman of the Sun- 
shine Committee, disclosed the plans of 
the committee for spreading Christmas 
cheer and relief of the poor at Christmas. 
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IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Note: 

It is perhaps well that some remarks 
be made explaining why a club as active 
in public affairs and other things, as the 
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Cairo club, should not be able to foster 
a new club. This has not been due to 
the fact that efforts have not been ex- 
pended in that direction, but due to the 
fact that Cairo is rather an isolated city 
in that the nearest club to the Cairo 
club is 75 miles, and that most of the 
towns within a radius of 100 miles of 
Cairo are small towns, and if large enough 
to support a service club of some kind, 
already had some other club before the 
existence of the Cairo Kiwanis club. 
However, much preliminary work has 
been done in four of our nearby little 
cities, and we have the assurance of 
influential citizens in these four towns 
that we will be able to establish clubs in 
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each of them in the early fall. The reason 
for postponing the organization of these 
clubs is that they are agricultural com- 
munities and local conditions have been 
very bad in the past few years, which 
makes financial matters a real difficulty 
in organizing these clubs. With the very 
excellent fruit crop, however, and the fine 
prospects for a cotton crop, conditions 
should be very much better in the early 
fall. It is also very hard for the Cairo 
club to meet with other clubs. 
Inter-Club Meeting, Charleston, Missouri. 
The Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions with George Selig, visited Charles- 
(Turn to next page) 
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What’s at 


Your Journey’s 
End? 





When you travel today your own 
motor-car, or the great railroads, 
take you to your destination as 
speedily and comfortably as it is 


pos ible to do so. 

But 

Perhaps the day has not been good—per- 
haps something has gone all wrong; your 
nerves are all on edge and you want comfort 
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corridor but the good old-fashioned at 
home feeling—the thing that cannot be 
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ton, Missouri, and entertained a number 
of the Charleston business men at lunch- 
eon, and explained the principles of 
Kiwanis to them, and have every assur- 
ance of organizing a Kiwanis club in 
that city within the next few months. 
Assists in Building Club at Alton, Illinois. 

Through Kiwanrian Carroll Carter, 
the Cairo Krwants club assisted the St. 
Louis Kiwanis club in building a club 
at Alton, Illinois. 

Meet With Mound City Business Men’s 

League. 

Cairo Krwanis club entertained sev- 
eral of the Mound City Business Men’s 
League at its regular meeting, and later 
discussed with them the proposition of 
converting the league into a Krwanis 
club. 

Metropolis Illinois Visited. 


George Selig and members of the 
Committee on Inter-Club- Relations 
visited Metropolis, Illinois, and held a 
meeting with a number of the prominent 
business men relative to building a 
Kiwanis club in that city. This will be 
perfected in the early fall. 

Division Inter-Club Meet. 


The Cairo Kiwanis club invited the 
clubs of the Sixth Division including 
Lawrenceville, Carmi, Mt. Carmel and 
_Harrisburg, to meet in Cairo for a divi- 
|sional meeting in the month of May, 
at which time the Cairo club furnished 
entertainment for the visiting clubs, 
and had a speaker of note to address the 
clubs on matters pertaining to Kiwanis. 
Preliminary Work at Murphysboro. 


The preliminary work for the building 
of a Kiwanis club in Murphysboro, 
Illinois, has been going on for some time. 
Members of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations have carried on corre- 
spondence and made several personal 
visits to leading citizens of Murphysboro, 
and have a large list of prospective 
members in that city It was hoped to 
be able to charter this club before the 
district meeting. 


Entertain Key-Men from 

Missouri. 

Cairo Kiwanis club entertained a 
number of Charleston, Missouri, business 
men recently, and discussed the matter 
of building a Krwanis club in that city, 
and were assured of the fact that the 
fellows were sold on Kiwanis, and that 
as soon as financial conditions were a 
little more favorable every effort would 
be put forth to put over a good strong 
club in their thriving little city. 

Delegate Division Meeting. 

Joe Wenger was appointed delegate 
to represent the Cairo club at the division 
meeting to be held in Mt. Carmel, in 
the early part of August. 


'V. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


| Semi-Annual Report to International. 

The Cairo Kiwanis club has made its 
semi-annual reports to the International 
organization on time and complete. 
Monthly Reports to District and Inter- 

national 

The Cairo Krwanis club has made 
monthly reports to the district and Inter- 
national, said reports cogering all the 
activities of the club durifte that period. 
Annual Dues. 

The Cairo Kiwanis club has paid to 
the district and International its annual 
dues semi-annually on all of its members 
and on time. 

Magazine Subscription. 

Cairo club has remitted for Magazine 

subscriptions due The Kiwanis Maga- 


Charleston, 
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zine to the proper authority and on time. 
Delegate to International Convention. 

Cairo club sent a representative to the 
International Convention at Denver, 
Colorado, in 1924. 

Delegate to Division Meeting. 

The Cairo Kiwanis club sent a dele- 
gate to the division meeting at Mt. 
Carmel, in 1924. 

Delegate to the District Meeting. 

Cairo Kiwanis club sent sixteen mem- 
bers to the Galesburg, Illinois, district 
meeting. Won the district base ball 
game and the efficiency trophy. 
Delegates Trustees Meeting. 

Kiwanis club sent three delegates to 
the district trustees’ meeting at Chicago 
in December. 





A Review and a 
Forecast 


(From page 509) 

Although money may be a little 
firmer during the next few months 
there should be sufficient funds for all 
legitimate enterprises. This means that 
there should still be a good market for 
bonds. Most stocks, however, seem 
pretty high and I expect to see lower 
prices. It is also possible that there 
may be more labor difficulties during 
the next twelve months, but this can- 
not be foretold with certainty. We 
hope, however, that both wage workers 
and employers will be wise enough to 
see that a suspension of work is detri- 
mental to all concerned, and will ulti- 
mately reduce the income of both. 


Conditions Becoming Stabilized 


A study of the situation suggests 
that we are reaching a period where 
there may not be the violent booms 
and depressions that we have had in 
the past forty years. Of course if some- 
thing unforeseen happens liké the Great 
War, these violent fluctuations will 
take place; but otherwise we should 
keep more normal. There @fe various 
reasons for this. The first j@that the 
Federal Reserve Board have the financial 
situation well in hand, and their first 
job is to steady the boat and not let 
it tip too much one side or the other. 
The second reason is that prosperity 
areas are made up of two factors, namely, 
the product and price of production. 
Economists seem to have agreed that 
during the next few years as production 
increases, prices will decrease, thus 
keeping the product of price and produc- 
tion constant. 

The hand-to-mouth buying, which 
has become so popular with merchants, 
although dangerous, may also tend to 
stabilize conditions. This is because 
hand-to-mouth buying means less chance 
of over production, business being taken 
on an order basis. Although I do not 
approve of the growth of the installment 
business, yet this also may have the 
tendency of spreading purchasing over 
a long period and thus iron out the peaks 
and valleys of the sales curve of many 
manufacturers and merchants. The 
spirit of cooperation between manu- 
facturer and merchant, the development 

(Turn to page 552) 
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‘*Recent Social Forces and 


Education’’ 

(From page 511) 
taxes have risen to an average of $38.82 
annually per capita— another enormous 
increase. 

Farm population since 1920 is de- 
creasing at the rate of 1,000,000 per 
year. This of itself is not necessarily 
alarming if it leaves sufficient agri- 
cultural labor to keep our farms up to 
their proper efficiency. A more dis- 
couraging feature is that the farmer at 
present is faced with a condition where 
food imports are almost if not altogether 
as great as food exports. The farmer 
is individualistic, has not studied world 
conditions in a business way, was sud- 
denly at the end of the war when prices 
were high, thrown into sharp competi- 
tion with the cheap labor of the world 
on new rich lands free from pests and, 
as a consequence, lost many of the 
markets he had hitherto held. Can he 
return to his former prestige? It may 
readily be seen why education in many 
rural sections is today at a standstill. 
It can only be improved by better 
economic conditions among farmers. 

The social and economic conditions 
in our rural sections are of vital interest 
to every other industry and profession 
as well as of most particular interest to 
us as teachers. The tendency, if not 
arrested, will be for the farmer to follow 
the lines laid down by business in con- 
solidating more and more into a few 
large farms in each community in order 
to reduce overhead expenses, in a mea- 
sure to cooperate and thus control 
production, and in every way produce 
as cheaply as possible with an ever- 
increasing number of tenants. As con- 
ditions are today whenever production 
is too great for world consumption, 
it means production at a loss; again, if 
through artificial stimulation or other 
reasons farm products go beyond a 
certain price level, there will be a reaction 
on wages in urban centers and will mean 
opposition from both business interests 
and labor who must watch production 
costs sharply in the light of a world 
market. The farmer, in the clutch of 
world economic forces as never before, 
does not plead for sympathy but he 
wants and deserves a fair chance to a 
remunerative livelihood, live up to his 
best traditions as the bulwark and very 
foundation of our national life and wants 
to keep from becoming enveloped in 
the slavery of feudalism. What can 
education, which is still so largely con- 
fined to rural sections, do to help to 
make farm burdens lighter? 

After having briefly sketched in broad 
outline social and economic forces at 
work in our country in recent years, it 
is very clear that we have as a nation 
grown opulent almost beyond the realm 
of wildest dreams; our factories have 
reached the point where they can de- 
velop little more if only home markets 
are considered. But standing still is 
not a Yankee characteristic. World 
markets are wanted and needed by a 
manufacturing nation. World markets 
mean reducing costs of production to 

(Continued on next page) 
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‘Look for the 
Watermark” 
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Parties, 


Dances and 
Entertainments 
Always made more enjoyable with 
Van Housen’s favors,—they're “‘the 
life of the party.”” A distinctive 
line of Paper Hats, favors, decora- 
tions, souvenirs, etc., at direct-from- 

the-manufacturer prices. 


Ask for new bulletin No. 75. 


Van flouseny 


FA INCORPORATED / 
81 West Lake Street 
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Manufacturers of 
Luncheon and 
Convention Badges 
Ask us for ideas 


ADCRAFT MFG. Co. 


H.R. Pier (Kiwanian) 
2448 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 
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CRUISE 


SUPREME 
1926 


AROUND te WORLD 


on the famous Cunard cruising ship 


“FRANCONIA” 
Specially chartered to sail 
Eastward from New York Jan. 14th 
The most perfect itinerary possible ! 


Fares are fully inclusive 
and cover all shore excursions 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
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Exclusive PARTY FAVORS 
for XMAS & NEW YEARS 


We are Originators of the Club Assortments 
As an intreduction to our novel 
line, we are featuring this 
SPECIAL KIWANIS ASSORTMENT: 
for by ueste 
retty Paper Hats 
50 Assorted = he 
50 Colored Ballons 
300 Rolls of Streamers 


ALL FOR $10 


Larger Assortments in proportion 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 


36 W. 33rd St. New York City 
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‘Superb Humor’’ 
—Buffalo Courier 
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Advertising Service 
for KIWANIANS 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Kiwanians, we are able to plan, pre- 
pare and place advertising cam- 
paigns in all parts of the country, 


or we can serve you in an advisory 

capacity, suggesting more profitable 

application of advertising to your 
business. Moderate fees. 


W:S:KIRKPATRICK 


ADVERTISING SERVIC! 
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the minimum at home. This largely 
explains the pagan distrust between 
capital and labor of our time and why 
we see so frequently on both sides the 
cave man’s doctrine of an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Constant 
internal strife concerning material gain 
betrays both a wrong spirit and a wrong 
attitude for the future. 

Our national geographic boundaries 
have completely changed since 1900 
and economically there are no boundaries 
anywhere. Europe, as always, is still 
our best market and our foster mother. 
But Europe now owes us $12,000,000,000 
and we have enough of the gold of the 
world to dictate financial terms to the 
remainder of it. That of itself arouses 
suspicion and distrust. Since most of 
our foreign dealings in the future will 
be with Europe on the one hand and 
with Japan on the other, it will behoove 
us to direct our educational efforts 
toward peace, subdue our internal strife 
largely born of greed and hatred, and 
allay the bully, jingo propaganda extant 
in some places of our common country. 
We do not want to be viewed by the 

(Continued on next page) 





Prominent Kiwanian Lost 
in Motor Boat Accident 


On October 16, K1waniAn Bill Taylor, 
a Past President of the Krwanis Club 
of Wilmington Delaware, and Secre- 
tary of the State of Delaware, in 
company with Mr. Edward Pussey, a 
Wilmington merchant, sailed from the 
port of Wilmington in the 34-foot motor- 
boat ‘“‘Buddy II’’ for a short vacation 
to Miami, Florida. On Friday, October 


December, 1925 


23, KiwanraAn Taylor dispatched a post- 
eard to Mrs. Taylor from Southport, 
North Carolina, advising her of a pleasant 
trip and that all was well. The following 
day, while Kiwantans of the Capital 
District were enjoying their seventh 
annual convention at Staunton, Vir- 
ginia, a heavy storm waged off the 
Carolinas’ coast. The storm continued 
through that Saturday and Sunday. 
On October 26, the motorboat ‘‘Buddy 
II’’ was sighted by a coast guard station 
on the coast of South Carolina burning. 
A search was made but no signs of life 
or bodies were found. The Kiwanis 
Club of Wilmington, Delaware wired 
the clubs at Wilmington, North Carolina 
and Charleston, South Carolina who 
responded immediately. The U. S. 
Government, through the intercession 
of the Governor of the State of Delaware 
and U. S. Senator Thomas F. Bayard, 
dispatched a coast guard or rather a 
revenue cutter from the Norfok Navy 
Yard to the scene of the disaster to en- 
deavor to clear up the mystery, and still 
nothing definite has been determined 
other than that the boat was burned to 
the water’s edge. Whether the two men 
with the engineer, these three being the 
only ones aboard, were blown into the 
water by an explosion of the engine or 
what has happened no one knows. 

“As an example of the gratifying 
privilege of being a part of this great 
institution of Kiwanis,’’ writes Secre- 
tary Ballantyne, ‘‘the Wilmington club 
wants to pay everlasting tribute to the 
kindness displayed by the clubs of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 














Presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Wilmington, Delaware. 


William G. Taylor, 


Secretary of the State of Delaware, standing second from left, has been missin 


since October 


23, and who in all probability was lost in motor boat accident o 


the South Carolina coast. The presidents, past and present of this club, whose 
leadership has a the club prominent in all civic work are: Back row, left 


to right: Joseph C 


. Lawson—1922; William G. Taylor—1920; Wm. C. Corey— 


1921; I. Weaver Eby—1918. Front row, left to right: Joseph W. Morris—1924 
Dr. Edgar Q. Bullock—1925; Guy R. Ford—1923. 
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‘rural to industrial life. 





(Continued from preceding page) 
world as was Germany before the last 
war. A nation holding the financial 
world in a vise will need all the reserve 
force of an intelligent citizenship to 
resist the temptation of setting up an 
economic autocracy—the worst hated 
of all tyrannies. 

Turning more specifically to the 
status of some educational changes as 
results of the social forces outlined, it 
readily appears that while many changes 
have occurred in recent years it is not 
always easy to see what combinations 
of social forces have produced concrete 
educational results, or what changes are 
clearly indicated today. It is very 
evident to one interested in this subject 
that our best students and writers on 
social sciences have paid little attention 
to the effects these forces have had di- 
rectly on educational trends and policies; 
on the other hand our best students and 
writers on matters popularly considered 
purely educational in their aspects 
have paid very slight attention to the 
social forces which obviously have 
brought on present conditions. Con- 
clusions have been reached by many 
students on both sides which facts do 
not justify. The students of historical 
and economic forces have so seldom 
seen that schools while they may not 
originate, for they generally follow in 
the wake of social changes, do mold 
and direct all social policies, if indeed 
they do not transform them. On the 
other hand so many of our modern edu- 
cational writers grasp at apparent sur- 
face facts and conditions without know- 
ing whence they came and are therefore 
apt to miss whither they are tending. 
All this is detrimental to the teaching 
profession and one wonders what we 
could do if we understood better the 
world of today as a product Of yesterday. 

The change of social forces slowly 
brought changes in our curricula. Into 
the elementary schools has_ recently 
come the kindergarten which long since 
has been recognized as a great and 
helpful factor in education, but became 
more pronounced after 1900 when one 
woman in seven became an independent 
wage earner. The kindergarten has 
become the nursery in a large measure 
for many mothers crowded into wage 
earning or voluntarily made so by others 
so as to be free for social duties. Manual 
training came into our educational 
system, both into grades and high schools, 
on account of our gradual change from 
It was hailed 
with pleasure by industry as a great 
step forward. Bookkeeping and com- 
mercial work came also as a result of 
our rapid industrial development. Physi- 
ology, which has more recently been 
taught as social hygiene, was largely a 
product of the dissemination of more 
scientific knowledge concerning disease 
and health which of itself created a 
demand for this subject; also it was 
absolutely necessary for such informa- 
tion to be given people on account of 
crowded conditions in our cities. Millin- 
ery, cooking and dressmaking, all prod- 
ucts of the social forces at work today, 
have been put into our schools as an 
expression of what we demand in effi- 
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ciency of our young women in a self- 
supporting age; also, to make the home 
of tomorrow a better place to rear 
children. Art and drawing have been 
introduced partly to allow for a cultural 
expression of the beautiful in life and also 
because of the commercial value of the 
subjects. Economics and sociology are 
slowly coming but should rapidly come 
into our high schools today so that some 
of the fundamental laws underlying 
business and society in general may be 
understood at an early age. 
Enrollment in the public schools 
of the United States shows for 1900 
about. 15,000,000 pupils; for 1922, 20,- 
400,000. The annual average increase 
in attendance of public elementary 
schools from 1900 to 1920 is about 
300,000 pupils. From 1920 to 1922 it 
was more than 800,000. Our population 
is increasing at the estimated rate of 
2,000,000 annually but that alone will 
not explain this rapid increase in school 
attendance in recent years. The annual 
increase in high school enrollment is 
more than 300,000. The total expendi- 
tures of our public schools rose from 
$1,036,000,000 in 1920 to $1,580,000,000 
in 1922. The public is anxiously in- 
quiring today whether results justify 
this increased cost. It is easy enough 
to point out that the American people 
at last are going to school, believe in 
education as an investment and that the 
social forces at work are sending them. 
Moreover, it is also comparatively 
easy to point out where we have made 
failures in education. Our complex, 
highly centralized commercial and in- 
dustrial organizations value their prod- 
ucts in dollars and cents and it is easy 
to tell in a very short time whither they 
are tending. In education we are trying 
to express in terms of character and 
personality today and tomorrow what 
we think will best fit into our social 
system and our dividends are often slow 
to discern. So swiftly have social forces 
worked in recent years we have not been 
able to adjust educationally. Should we 
try to direct education along lines 
ahead of what seems indicated by our 
every day life so we might intercept 
evils that may be just ahead or check- 
mate them, the public would become 
skeptical about us knowing our business 
and refuse to pay the bills. This tends 
to keep our curricula in a straight jacket 
following a treadmill routine with stern 
financial necessity as our slave driver. 
Especially today are our trade and 
technical schools overflowing and there 
is a keen demand for industrial training. 
But it should be noted that a large per 
cent of our great problems today are 
not those needing technical skill so much 
as they demand good old-fashioned 
common sense and character which our 
social forces today are little emphasizing. 
We admit there are many social ills 
which create emergencies today. A 
crime wave has spread over our country 
in recent years such as we have never 
had before. We have an indifference 
and recklessness toward law, human 
life and the rights of the average in- 
dividual which are appalling. We have 
(Continued on next page) 
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Transfer time will 
reveal your files in 
their true light and 
supply the reason 
for all your past k 
troubles—lost letters and delays in 
filing and finding—that have caused 
annoyance and expense. Flat 
manila folders will not take care 
of excess correspondence and re- 
main upright in the filing cabinet. 
Their indexes slip out of sight 
and they fail miserably to hold 
their contents in a neat, orderly 
manner. 

NOW, when correspondenceis to be 
transferred, is the time to try a file 
pocket of special construction, 
designed to eliminate these evils. 


erte 


VERTICAL-EXPANDING . 


FILE POCKETS 


are the answer. They will expand 
as the papers increase. hey 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with their index tabs in 
plain view. Constructed of ‘‘Paper- 
oid,’”’ a pure rope stock, they will 
outlast twenty, or more, flat 
manila folders. 


CAN BE USED IN ANY VER- 
TICAL FILING SYSTEM. 


Send the coupon below for a FREE 
VERTEX Pocket for trial in your 
own files. No further obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY, Dept. X, 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Please send for examination and trial a free sample 
of Bushnell’s “VERTEX” Paperoid File P 
described in December Kiwanis Magazine. 


‘ocket, as 
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Letter Size or Legal Size Desired..............6-50005 
If special size is required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed and give width and height of drawer. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Proud Of 


Clubs who are the possessors of these 
handsome bells have cause to be 
proud Such a thing lends distinc- 
tion to any meeting place. 
And aside from its beauty and 
charm is its utility —a_ gentle tap 
and its mellow voice reaches to every 
corner of the room 
Kiwanis Bell No. 28K is 11 
inches high, finished in a 
gold bronze. 


Cc rlete, 

with. striker $25.00 
We carry acomplete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions 
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logs, Make-Up, Wigs, Musical Plays, 2-, 
3-, 4-Part songs for AMATEUR SHOWS, 
in schools, colleges, churches, lodges, homes, ete. 


F E 48 Page Catalogs, MINSTREL 
MATERIAL, Songs, Jokes, Mono- 


M. Witmark & Sons, Dept. 0 1650 B'way, N. Y. 





Wear Your Club 


Emblem 





14 Karat Gold Emblem and 
Swivel. Set in Arrowhead made 
of Jade color Karolith. 


® 


A Masterpiece of the Jeweler’s Art 


Price, post paid, $2.50 


H. F. Herpers 


18 Crawford St. Newark, N. J. 
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an enormous number of public officials 
of our own choosing who through lack of 
character, ability and efficiency to com- 
prehend their duties, disregard them but 
work overtime for selfish ends. We seem 
to have made scarcely any progress in 
eradicating cave men’s racial and religious 
hatreds and prejudices so much in 
evidence today which are always destruc- 
tive, never constructive. These are but a 
few of our problems which need immediate 
attention of not only schools, for we 
refuse to bear all responsibility for their 
existence and for their corrections, but 
also of the press, pulpit, platform and 
every agency helping to form healthful 
public opinion. In our feverish haste to 
exploit the world’s resources, if we do not 
have a care we shall exploit our manhood. 
The fever of business is registering 
everywhere, our standards of living are 
high, and we actually spend tens_ of 
thousands of dollars for luxuries, in many 
instances worse than useless, where we 
spend hundreds of dollars for good 
literature and for educational purposes. 
But when all these things are admitted 
as evil tendencies in the social forces of 
our time, we are not charging or asserting 
that all is bad or that everything is wrong. 
We are not willing to allow all the evil to 
be checked up on the ledger as educational 
failures or liabilities. Neither do we claim 
credit for all the good things in the 
universe. We are willing as teachers to 
be seen fighting in the maelstrom of 
modern life for what we believe to be the 
best and are asking for the support of 
every good agency to uphold our hands 
and steady our efforts. We have more 
agencies in the world today willing to 
fight for the good than ever before and 
history universally proves where error 
may be freely combatted with truth, 
faith, vision and truth will win. Giving 
way to despair is a sign of weakness and 
has no place in a profession or in a scheme 
of training for the youth of our land. 
Our social forces in America have always 
moved toward either more freedom or 
more equality or both at the same time. 
I am not blindly optimistic but hopeful 
and believe them moving more toward the 
equality of the common man today than 
ever before. The care of education should 
be to see that any equalities gained may 
not be at once turned to inequalities. As 
we cannot build our individual philosophy 
on sands of despair, so can we not build 
educational progress on caves of skepti- 
cism and gloom. In England they are 
trying today to revise their common and 
secondary school curricula and all the 
constructive forces in England are being 
consulted about it. The passion for 
education we now have will soon build 
new curricula for us. Our new curricula 
should invite help and cooperation from 
the press, the pulpit, the corporation, the 
workshop, the farm, as well as the class- 
room and from every other social force 
deeply concerned. When completed they 
should be flexible enough to allow adapta- 
tion to varying conditions which will 
arise, but however and whatever they 
may be, these curricula should be an 
expression of the deepest possible in- 
terpretation of the social forces at work 
and of the ideals we would like to attain. 


: December, 1925 


Present Conditions of 


Railroads 

(From page 508) 
return on investment, or if this for political 
reasons is not possible then in lieu thereof 
the Government should at once relieve rail- 
road corporations from capital stock and 
income taxes now imposed. These taxes 
in 1924, as applied to the North Western 
Railway, amounted in round numbers to 
$1,000,000.00. 

I believe these remedies are sane and 

practicable and that they ought to be 
promptly applied. 


Results Will Be Beneficial 

F they are promptly applied, the result 

in my judgment will be beneficial to 
the entire country. 

No considerable section of our country 
can long be prosperous where its railroads 
are living from hand to mouth and are 
unable to expand, improve and develop 
to meet in the most efficient way the 
transportation requirements of commerce. 

It is also apparent to my mind that 
the rate of return which the Interstate 
Commerce Comm‘ssion has prescribed for 
the railroads, to-wit: 534%, is wholly 
inadequate. In considering the railroad 
problem we should keep in mind the 
necessity of purchasing capital for neces- 
sary additions and betterments. In the 
purchase of capital railroads are in com- 
petition with all other forms of industry, 
and there is no other industry where the 
hazard is on a like basis with that of 
transportation, which upon the whole and 
in the aggregate is satisfied with a return 
of 534%. 

I have made a careful study of what I 
believe to be the requirements of the 
railroads in the Western District for new 
capital, and I arrive at the conclusion 
that they shouid have somewhere around 
$500,000,000 per annum for some years 
to come if they are to go forward with 
additions and betterments, improvements 
and expansions necessary to the proper 
development of the western territory. 

While the public has not lost faith in 
railway bonds it has lost faith in railway 
stocks, and at the present time there are 
very few railroads able to finance their 
capital requirements except through the 
sale of securities in the form of bonds 
or equpiment trust certificates. If our 
people of the middle west would fight 
with and not against their railroads for 
the development of this territory, as they 
seem now to be doing in the coast regions, 
the results would be beneficial not only 
to agriculture but to all commerce and 
industry. 

Substantially all the money taken in 
by the railroads is promptly expended 
through the payrolls, purchase of mate- 
rials, supplies and taxes. 

The prosperity of the railroads would 
find its way through railway activities 
into the marts of trade along the following 
lines: 

(a) Stabilization of employment. 

(b) Expansion of forces employed in 
maintenance work. 

(ec) Purchase of materials and equip- 
ment necessary to operate and maintain 
the properties. 
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Present Conditions of 
Railroads 


(From preceding page) 


(d) Enable the railroad to participate 
properly in community enterprises for 
improvements and expansion. 

(e) Increase in dividends to stock- 
holders included in which are institutions 
of learning and social relief. 

All this would inerease the buying 
power of those looking to the railroads 
for revenues, thereby producing a more 
prosperous condition in all industry and 
enlarging the home market for the 
farmers’ products. 

The railroads are the greatest distribu- 
tors of the country’s wealth among all the 
people, because they spend their income 
over a wider geographical area than any 
other single industry. Their prosperity 
would have much to do in stabilizing 
industrial conditions throughout the er- 
tire territory that they serve. To starve 
them in my opinion is a short-sighted 
and unwise policy. No farmer would 
long be prosperous who tried to do his 
work with underfed ring-boned and 
spavined animals or broken down 
machinery. 





Agriculture and the 
Opportunity for 
Kiwanis 
(From page 514) 


Studying Consumer Needs 


Second, the city business men can help 
farmers to study and to meet the needs 
of consumers of goods. Agricultural 
success depends largely on markets. 
Now business men know that markets 
depend in part on consumers’ tastes, 
inclinations and preferences. The win- 
ners in the keen business struggle are 
those who have adapted their output or 
sales to consumers’ needs and desires. 

Because of his surroundings and pride 
in production, many a farmer tends to 
think most of what he can best produce on 
his land, rather than what he can best 
sell. Let it not be inferred that a 
farmer should try to produce wheat on 
corn land, or hay on land that will do 
better if planied to potatoes, or attempt 
any other impossible thing of this nature. 
British Columbia farmers have a certain 
range of production. They must stay 
within that range. Still, it is a wide one. 
Your successful farmers are those who pay 
attention to what their consumers will 
use proportionate to their interest in 
what their land will produce. 


Marketing His Products 


Third, how to market his products 
with the greatest economy and throuzh 
the most direct channels between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Products that are 
overloaded with expense in getting from 
producer to consumer cannot be marketed 
at a profit. This principle has had to 
be driven into the thinking of every 
merchant. Getting goods from factory 
to user is a job of the first magnitude for 
every manufacturer. The same priaciple 

(Continued on next page) 
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Your Town Can Now 
Have A New Hotel 


Banquet and luncheon facilities for the 
social and business groups of your city, 
vital as they are, are of minor import 
compared to the major advantages 
provided by the other services of the 
modern hotel. 

During the past few years this corpora- 
tion financed approximately one hun- 


dred modern hotels in towns of from 
2,500 up to cities of half a million and 
more population. 


. —and so we say, there can be a modern 

hotel in YOUR town! Ask us to prove 
it! 
THE FINANCIALIST, a_ monthly 
journal of community hotel financing, 
tells more of the story. Your name on 
our complimentary Kiwanis list, 
“K-12,” will bring it to your desk each 
month. 
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TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT vt TN ade 
WASHINGTON, 


WFite for our handbook on patents nl asd for per- 
sonal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co’s Washington Office. | 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 F 8t., | 
Washington, D. C. 


56th Street, 
So. Norwalk, Conn 
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Agriculture and Kiwanis 
(From preceding page) 
applies with equal force to the farmer in 
successfully marketing his output. 

In that last analysis, marketing is 
always the test of merchandising. Just 
as soon as marketing weakens, production 
is stifled, distribution is clogged, and 
industry falls down Each farmer is a 
good illustration of this process. Often 
he must, in the nature of things, be pro- 
ducer, distributor, and salesman. The 
greatest marketing efficiency is found 
in the city. City men have learned that 
they must market their goods even if 
they do so temporarily without profit 
or at a loss. The pressure of necessity 
in this respect has taught them much 
that may be profitably passed on to 
their neighbors in the country. 

Remember, too, that adjustments to 
changing market conditions cannot usu- 
ally be made as readily in the country 
as in the city. Limited ranges of pro- 
duct, the necessity of waiting for seasons 
to come and go, the chance of favorable 
or unfavorable climatic conditions—all 
tend to tie the farmer’s hands Many 
of the most successful farmers I know 
are those who stick tenaciously to a 
limited range of staple output. and make 
their gains in favorable years offset their 
losses in adverse ones Some of those 
men have an intelligent patience, a 
sticktoitiveness, a constructive idealism 
in their work that may inspire us all, and 
comports well with the truest ideals of 
KIwanls. 

Use of Improved Machinery 


Fourth, how to find, to develop, and 
to apply the most approved machinery. 
In this respect the progressive farmer is 
not wanting. As young as I am, or feel, 
I ean recall the day when they still cut 
grain with a cradle. I have seen men 
bind sheaves of grain by hand. I know 
how a flail works because I worked one— 
had to 'earn to keep the free end from hit- 
ting me on the head. I have hauled grain 
to market over almost impassable roads 
for long distances. In the neighborhood 
where my experience was gained, those 
things are now practically forgotten. 
Indeed, I suspect that if we would com- 
pare the machinery used by manu- 
facturers generally during the past 
twenty-five years with that used by 
farmers in the same period, we would 
find almost as great changes in farm 
appliances as in the other class. Neces- 
sity has made the city man inventive 
in a greater variety of objectives though 
perhaps with no more complete results. 

In this respect too, the farmer has 
learned progress from the business man. 
He has adopted new machinery partly 
because the manufacturer combined his 
resources With the ingenuity of the 
inventor, and then through the sales- 
man distributed his products over the 
farms. Thus, through the cooperation 
of these groups, manufacturer, inventor, 
salesman and farmer, there has been a 
constant educative progress, silent but 
effective. 

Economy of Labor and Equipment 

Fifth, how to use all forms of energy 
and labor of man, beast and machinery 
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so as to produce the best results. Do 
not think for a moment that I regard 
the city man as perfect in this respect. 
As we all know, there is dire waste of 
energy in the cities. But ‘‘Wilful waste 
brings woeful want,’”’ no matter where 
it is perpetrated. In city or country, 
in manufacturing or in natural extractive 
effort, waste of effort and resource: is 
wrong in principle and expensive in 
results. 
What the Farmer Offers 


Now let us look at the other side of 
the balance sheet. No industry so old 
and necessary as agriculture could fail 
to offer some valuable contributions to 


the thinking man in the city. The 
farmer was there before the business 
man. He had to be. Values had to be 
extracted from the earth before they 
could be transformed into saleable goods 
for the market. The first great social 
builder, hence the first Krwanran, was 
the farmer. He exemplified the founda- 
tion of the principle of Kiwanis before 
our organization made it articulate as 
an object of our order. Because of his 
priority, his stability, and his enormous 
social value, the farmer has certain 
things to offer. What are they? From 
them all I shall choose three. 
What Can the Farmer Offer? 

First, the habit of industry and thrift. 
Because he works close to nature, the 
farmer who succeeds must keep simple 
and intelligent faith with her if his work 
is to be rewarded. Nature’s laws are 
few but they cannot be broken. The one 
way to make a farm produce is to work 
and save. The soil must be tilled, the 
weeds destroyed, the crops gathered when 
ripe, the cows milked and the produce 
hauled to market. Labor and economy 
are agriculture’s two ancient and im- 
perishable necessities. 

What is the outstanding defect in 
city life, today and always? Indolence 
and waste. Eliminate the idler and the 
spendthrift from manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, financing, education and po- 
litical life in our cities, and in a genera- 
tion they would grow enormously in 
attractiveness. Of course, there are 
lazy and wasteful farmers, but honest 
nature rewards them for their sins against 
her. The long, hard day of honest toil, 
the careful conserving of all that is 
produced—these ancient rural virtues 
ean bring in the glory of the cities. 

KIWANIS’ prime objectives in com- 
munity life and club work can be best 
attained by applying these sound princi- 
ples. Kirwantans who work faithfully 
at their club duties and community 
enterprises lead the way to every good 
result. Those who conserve the organi- 
zations resources and apply them with 
industry and vigor make the name of 
Kiwanis honored throughout the land. 

Constructive Attitude of Mind 

The farmer contributes a mind and 
spirit fitted by environment for construc- 
tive work. While the city stimulates 
mental and social activity, it also dis- 
tracts. It becomes the place of half- 
baked lives, plans, and work. To finish 
what one may start amid the city’s 
bustle and agitation, to stick to the job 
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until it is thoroughly done, requires much 
grim tenacity of purpose. Such an 
attitude is better fostered in the calm 
country than in the rackety, disturbed 
city. 

In this respect, Kiwanis can learn 
from the farmer. We take up nearly as 
many enterprises, listen to appeals for 
support of nearly as many objects, as 
there are meetings in the year. For 
that reason many Kiwanis clubs fail 
to really get anything done. One result 
is that practical-minded men, attracted 
to membership by the constructive ideal 
of Kiwanis, get tired of this running 
from one thing to another, exclaim, 
‘‘What’s the use,’’ and drop out. 

We need to keep in mind the great 
fact in agriculture, that every process of 
nature must be completed or it produces 
nothing. Wheat is not wheat till all its 
requirements—land cultivation, seed ger- 
mination, growth, maturity, harvest and 
delivery—have been met. Unless the 
farmer finishes what he starts, his enter- 
prises finish him. The way to make a 
Kiwanis club succeed is to completely 
plan its work, and then completely work 
its plan. Only by so doing can Kiwanis 
fulfil its great objectives and meet its 
demands. As Rudyard Kipling has 
said: 


“Creation’s pride goes up on high 
From age to changeless age— 
‘Give us the men who do the work 
for which they draw the wage: 
Begin, continue, do the work 
For which they draw the wage.’ 
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Loyalty to the State 

The farmer is loyal to the best interests 
of state and society. The wholesome, 
thrifty and successful farmer is the great 
conservative. I am not overlooking the 
fact that we have a radical element on the 
farm. Some of them are wild in vision 
and worse in work. But you will fin 
them on the fringy edges of productive 
areas. Worn and weary from an unequal 
struggle, dissatisfied because of their 
meager reward, they become the prey of 
the radical agitator, just as in the city 
the elements of discontent are to be 
found where the worst economic forces 
have the freest and the foulest play. 

Rural life has always been productive 
of sound loyalty to the democratic state. 
This is largely because the vision of the 
thinking farmer is not twisted or obscured 
by bewildering distractions. He ean. 
and does, think things through to their 
simple and logical conclusions. His 
stability matches his logic, because his 
feet stand firm on the warm brown 
earth. Remember that occasion when 
“embattled farmers’? stood firm at 
Lexington and “fired the shot heard 
round the world.’”’ But then, now, and 
always, the nation depends on the men 
whose first dealings are with honest 
nature in her own environment for some 
of its simplest, sanest and most logical 
thinking. 

In this feature of our annual program, 
we have the basis for cooperative effort 
as worthwhile as it is fundamental. 
Krwanis claims both country men and 
city men. Both are necessary. Each can 
make major contributions to the work 
and worth of the other. 
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The city always must have had the 


country can bring it—life, food, clothing 
and ideals. To make these material and 
immaterial gifts of complete worth in 
city life is the opportunity and glory of 
Kiwanis. This challenges our imagina- 
tion to the upmost. ‘Twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, when ancient Athens and her 
contemporaries faced issues comparable 
with those of our cities today, a drama- 
tist of that time—Euripides, I think— 
made an old character in one of his plays 
say to a young man: 


‘‘Son, thou has heard men scorn thy city, 
eall her wild 

Of counsel, mad; and thou hast seen the 
fire of morn 

Flash from her eyes in answer to their 
scorn! 


“Come toil on toil! ’Tis these that make 

her grand! 

And common states that 
stand 

In caution, twilight cities, dimly wise 

Ye know them, for no light is in their 
eyes! 

Go forth, my son, and help!” 
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Pacific Relations 


(From page 515) 
States in itself constitutes a menace 
to our foreign relations. 

With some better understanding of 
matters of this kind and the broadeasting 
of elementary information as to other 
facts of Japanese policy and polities, will 
arise naturally that sympathy which will 
make East and West complimentary 
rather than competing civilizations. 

It is satisfactory to note that a wide- 
spread interest in oriental history, cul- 
ture, literature and polities is beginning 
to reveal itself in our public schools. 
It will soon be as disgraceful to know 
little or nothing about the history of 
China and Japan as to be ignorant of the 
history of France or England. 

The extent to which the need for 
these studies is being realized has been 
strikingly brought out in the Institute 
of Pacific Relations held during the 
past summer in Honolulu and which I 
attended as one of the American group. 
It was plain that almost every question 

(Continued to next page) 
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debated required an intensive study 
even by the experts before satisfactory 
findings could be presented by the public. 
It was quite startling to find that not 
only have we no proper channels through 
which reliable information on Pacific 
subjects could be supplied to the public, 
but that quite often publicity channels 
are prostituted to the ends of spreading 
misinformation and of fomenting preju- 
dice 

The American nation has recently 
awakened to one important element 
of national obligation in the effort 
to save the American stock from such 
measure of dilution as would diminish 
her power to bear witness to the truths 
received from the past. This is an ele- 
ment of obligation no nation may with 
safety neglect. But there is another 
element which is of equal importance, 
namely, the obligation to use the witness 
thus preserved for the enlightenment of 
the world and the strengthening of 
international good will. No American- 
ism which is not valuable to all mankind 
can in the long run be valuable even to 


America. 

A wonderful opportunity has come to 
us as the frontier people of the western 
civilization to make such a bridge of 
concord across the Pacific that the fron- 
tier peoples of Asia may not see in us a 
menace nor we a menace in them. 

To make the Pacific worthy of its 
name will be not merely to remove the 
fears which so far have too plainly gov- 
erned our policies; it will be to enrich 
our own Civilization with literature and 
art and historical experience from which 
the whole of the Occident will benefit, 
even as we are convinced the Orient 
must benefit from what we ourselves 
have in turn to offer. 





Kiwanis and Forestry 
(From page 518) 


secure a portion of its timber supply if these 
lands are protected from fire. In the 
main these lands are located much closer 
to the centers of consumption than are 
the remaining virgin forests. The 
nation’s job in supplying its timber 
needs is to put these idle lands to work 
growing forests, largely through preven- 
tion of forest fires. 

The forest industry helps to build and 
maintain local communities, states, and 
the nation. It ranks third in number of 
wage earners employed and seventh in 
value of products of all the great in- 
dustries of the nation with a total gross 
output of approximately one and a half 
billion dollars annually. Forest products 
constitute approximately nine per cent of 
the total freight tonnage of the nation. 
The growing of new forests that will con- 
stitute the raw material for continuing 
this great national industry surely will be 
building in the economic sense. ‘The 
maintenance of agriculture on irrigated 
lands, the supply of water for power and 
domestic purposes and the navigation of 
streams are dependent in part on forested 
watersheds. 

One objective of Kiwanis is to build 
character and for the formation of high pub- 
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lic ideals. Will the growing of forests do 
that? When Mr. Citizen goes out with 
the wife and children to “let the red 
ants play Ring-around-the-Rosie through 
the meshes of his porous-knits,’’ where 
does he go? Invariably, to a forest- 
covered area or along a stream or lake 
fed from it, if one is within his reach, and 
when he goes will anyone say he does not 
build character and ideals; build them 
within himself and within his children? 
When he takes his gun or his fishing rod 
for a day of recreation he again usually 
seeks the forest cover, or the waters that 
come from it. The nation’s forests are 
the nation’s playgrounds, and character 
and ideals are built through play as well 
as through work. When Kiwanis under- 
takes the task of helping to grow forests, 
it is working directly on its job of build- 
ing character and public ideals. 


Congress has passed a law known as the 
Clarke-MeNary Act which lays the found- 
ation for aconstructive and far-reaching 
national forest policy. The great major- 
ity of forest lands in the United States 
is in private ownership. They were 
acquired for the intrinsic value in the 
virgin forests on them. It takes a long 
time to grow a crop of timber and almost 
without exception the forests have been 
harvested without thought of another 
crop. Forest fires are harder to control 
on cut-over land than in mature timber, 
and the cost of adequate protection plus 
the taxes that must be paid on the land 
have been more than the owners of cut- 
over felt justified in paying in order 
to grow a new crop. Loss from forest 
fires has been much heavier because of 
the publie’s use, of its carelessness with 
fire than it otherwise would have been. 
The thought that virgin forests were in- 
exhaustible prevailed. And, except un- 
der most favorable circumstances, forest 
land owners have not gone into the busi- 
ness of growing new forests. The 
Clarke-MeNary bill recognizes this as 
a national situation. It is based on the 
theory that since the nation must have 
an adequate supply of timber and forest- 
covered watersheds, which under pres- 
ent conditions are not insured, it is the 
Government’s job to take the lead in 
providing these needs. 


Its proposal, in brief, is that the 
Federal Government, the states in which 
forest lands are located, and the owners 
of these lands shall cooperate financially 
and in actual practice in the growing of 
new forest for old. 


The bill was drawn after thorough in- 
quiry into the forestry situation by 
committees from both houses of Con- 
gress. The National Chamber of Com- 
merce through a special committee made 
a thorough study of the problem, and 
the recommendations of the committee 
were submitted to a referendum vote. 
State officials, associations of lumber 
manufacturers, wood-using industries, 
stumpage owners, and many other public 
organizations, as well as a great number 
of informed and interested individuals, 
were consulted, and so the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary bill represents the best judgment of 
the great majority on the question of a 
rational, adequate and workable national 
forest policy. The bill provides that the 
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Federal Government shall assist each 
state in working out its own forestry 
problems. 

What Kiwanis clubs can do is to 
learn what the forestry problems in their 
states are, and then to assist in finding 
out how those problems may be worked 
out under the provisions of the Clarke- 
MeNary bill. 

The problems are not easy ones. 
Prominent among them is that of land 
valuation and taxation, one of the most 
difficult and intricate of public questions. 
There is the question of distributing the 
burden of protection and other carrying 
charges between the public and the land 
owner in a-way that will be fair to both. 
Then there is the need for public educa- 
tion in forestry and care with fire. Ninety 
per cent of the annual twenty-five thou- 
sand forest fires are man-caused, and 
therefore theoretically preventable. They 
cannot be prevented until the American 
public learns the necessity for preventing 
them and learns how to prevent them. 





Daylight Saving 
(From page 521) 


Middletown, Kockville, Naugatuck, 
Southington, New Britain, Stamford, New 
Haven, Torrington, New London, Walling- 
ford, New Milford, Waterbury, Norwalk, 
Watertown, Norwich, Winsted, Oakville, 
Willimantic. 

New Jersey is practically solid for 
Daylight Saving. That State is strongly 
influenced by the great cities of New 
York and Philadelphia, both of which 
have Daylight Saving. In 88 of its 
towns and cities, including all of the 
larger centres, Daylight Saving prevails. 


Perhaps the bitterest contest over 
Daylight Saving has been waged in the 
State of Massachusetts, where the farm- 
ers made a determined fight against 
the enactment of a mandatory State- 
wide law. The controversy was finally 
submitted to the Legislature in the last 
State election and the friends of Daylight 
Saving carried the day by a substantial 
majority. 

The State of Rhode Island, which is 
pre-eminently an industrial State, is on 
the Daylight Saving basis. Here no 
serious opposition has manifested itself; 
but in the northern New England States 
—Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
—the opponents have the best of it. 
In Maine there is Daylight Saving only 
in Portland and Bar Harbor. New 
Hampshire has an Anti-Daylight Saving 
Law, and in the agricultural and sum- 
mer resort State of Vermont, the Day- 
light Saving sentiment is not strong. 

The results of the inquiry in other 
States are shown in the canvass made 
by The Merchants’ Association as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bristo’ Philadelphie. 
Corry Pittsburgh 
McKeesport 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling 

KENTUCKY 

Covington Newport 
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OHIO 
aie Hamilton 
Dayton Springfield 


The following Ohio cities observe Eastern Standard 
Time throughout the year: 


n Lima 
Canton Marietta 
Cleveland Newark 
Elyria Sand 
INDIANA 
Crown Point Hammond 
East Chicago Whiting 
Gary 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago and its suburbs. 
MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor Michigan City 
Buchanan Muskegon 
Fremont Newaygo 
Grand Haven op Bite. Marie 
Grand Rapids St. Joseph 
Grant Sturgis 
Holland 


The following Michigan cities observe Eastern 
Standard Time throughout the year. 


— Flint 

Alpe Jackson 

Battle le Creek Kalamazoo 
ay City Lansing 

Detroit Saginaw 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee—Banks and grain exchange observe 
Daylight Saving Time. 


The divided sentiment on Daylight 
Saving offers a difficulty to the railroads 
and to travelers by rail. In New York 
City, for example, the clocks displayed 
at the terminal stations of the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central Rail- 
roads show Eastern Standard Time. 
Careless travelers frequently discover 
that they have reached the station a 
hour too soon. This, however, is a 


small annoyance. 


It is estimated that Daylight Saving, 
when it prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, saved not less than a million tons 
of coal a year, which is a substantial 
conservation of a limited national re- 
source. Figures compiled in St. Louis 
at the close of the first Daylight Saving 
season there, showed that the saving in 
coal was 17.5 tons for each thousand of 
population on the seven months’ basis. 
In France the saving amounted to 250, 
000 tons a year. 

France in 1920 passed a Daylight 
Saving law which set the clocks forward 
one hour from March 15 to October 25. 

The English House of Commons, by a 
large majority, has recently passed a 
bill providing that Daylight Saving shall 
begin on the third Sunday in April and 
last until the first Sunday in October. 
The opposition in Parliament took the 
form of an attempt to shorten the Day- 
light Saving period so as to exclude all 
of April and all of September from its 
operation. In deference to this senti- 
ment the bill as passed cut off the first 
two weeks of April. 

It seems probable that the agitation 
for and against Daylight Saving will 
continue indefinitely. There is appar- 
ently little prospect, however, of the 
adoption of a nation-wide Daylight 
Saving Law in the near future. The senti- 
ment against Daylight Saving was so 
strong in Congress that the bill repealing 
the Daylight Saving Law was passed 
and became a law over the veto of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It may be possible even- 
tually to obtain a law permitting local 
option in Daylight Saving, as exists in 
New York State, or local option in the 
industrial parts of the East. At present 
the South and West appear to be over- 
whelmingly opposed to any deviation 
from Standard Time. 
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Od Ranges, Heaters, Electr: Sweepers 
and Wasting Machines, Electre and 
Pootpower Sewing Machunes and many 
other articles for the home at bargain 
prieesa Shipped direct to you from the 
manufacturer, cutting out jobbers and 
rotmler's profits, saving you One- Third to 
One-Hail lent thus worth invesngatng? 


! Write Today ' '* « book ox- 
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plaireng our Thirty 
Days Free Trial of our Home Furnishings 
your own home no matter where you lve. 
Show your frends Satefac non Guaranteed 
If not sauefied send it back at our expense. 


Company, Dept. 118 
317 Hume-Mansur Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Made to your individual measure; fit and work- 
manship guaranteed; laundered and delivered at 
3 for $10 and up 
Write us for samples of imported and domestic 
Mardas, Oxfords, Poplins, also Broadcloths 
gladly sent on request 

STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT CO. 
“No agents” ITHACA, N. Y. 

















New Belt Takes 
2 to4 Inches Off 


Girth—Quickly 





Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent. 


Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


Director does exactly as we claim 

—without drugs—without diet — 

without strenuous exercise. Slip 

into a Director in the morning and 

note the feeling of ease and com- 

fort itimmediately gives you. The 

sagging muscles are supported com- 

fortably and held firmly in their nat- 

ural position. Not only does this 

give you a more trim and athletic 

figure by reducing the waistline 2 

A to 4 inches, but ere important 

stillit has a direct bearing on your 

nae eae physical condition. When you wear 

a Director the weight of the abdo- 

men is supported by the muscles of the back, 

just as it should be. Thus you experience greater 

comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 

The weakened frontemuscles are held together by a 

firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 

take and every movement of your body these mus- 

cles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 

solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 

tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. 1t works every hour of the day. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of busi- 





- Waistline is inches 
ness and professional men testify. thinner with Director 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Send No Money. Just clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us. We will send you, ina plain envelope, 
full information on the Director Belt and the spe- 
cial 10 day trial offer we are able to makc because 
of the amazing success of Director. This places you 
under no obligation. Mail the coupon today. 


Landon & Warner, 225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2B, Chicago, Ill. 


— | 
LANDON & WARNER Dept. 2-B 

225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HL. 
Send me full information on Director Relt and detaile of 10 day 
trial offer. This places me under no obligation whatsoever. 
Name 


Address seve eccvcssuasesecasesenacscns macecuoevense 





MERCHANT Write Sor uated ptapertiien, Have is 
TA ILORS an opportunity for profit while cor- 


recting figures hard to fit. 
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The Discontent That Builds 


By Stephen Bolles, 


Editor, Janesville Wisconsin Gazette and Chairman International 
Committee on Publicity 


E ARE now living in an hour 
of change. We are always 
living in an hour of change. 
America has never stood still. 
She was born in a vision of hope, her men 
and women were dreamers and idealists 
with the practicability of those who 
suffer dreams only that they may be 
coined into action. We have always 
been discontented in America. We have 
always had unrest and so long as we 
press forward we shall have unrest and 
diseontent. 





To be contented and satisfied is stag- 
nation and death nationally and indi- 
vidually. 

I do not preach the discontent that 
destroys but the discontent that builds. 
I preach the discontent of Kiwanis that 
takes a rubbish heap and makes it bloom 
with flowers, that takes a street, unin- 
viting and offensive and makes it talked 
about for its cleanliness and beauty; 
that takes a store and removes the dirt 
from the windows and disarranged stock 
and greets the new trade that flocks 
to it; the discontent that makes a manu- 
faeturer closer to his men and interested 
in them as individuals and not merely as 
so many human machines registered on 
the time clock. 


Unrest made new settlements, new 
villages and cities, tilled the wilderness 
and struck lines of steel into savage 
territories. Nothing in all the world’s 
history is so tremendous a story as the 
building of the western empire. 


Discontent gave us the cotton gin 
that revolutionized the financial condi- 
tion of the south, brought trade and 
commerce, set up factories in New Eng- 
land and started wheels moving in a 
thousand villages. It gave us the sewing 
machine, carried the railroad and the 
telegraph to isolated places, brought 
Europe within the distance of a signal 
flash, when Field laid the Atlantic cable 
and isolated mankind ceased to exist 
as the radio came into use. 

We must have a face ever turned for- 
ward. There never has been a moment 
in all this world so fine as now. Yester- 
day is gone and forever. Today—this 
moment is ours—in it we live and have 
our being. Yesterday is history; it can- 
not be changed. We can and may change 
tomorrow. Yesterday may have the 
memories of pleasure but more blessed 
than memory is the vision of hope. 

We need less government and more 
moral stamina. We need fewer officials 
and more builders—more KiIwANIANS 
in spirit. We need less taxation and 
more value for the dollar of tax. We 
need a finer sense of understanding to 
meet changed conditions of civilization. 

We have lost sight of the fact that 
this government was made for the indi- 
vidual and not for classification of groups. 
It avoided every suggestion of class. 
It was a revolution against class and 
easte. 


We find ourselves with a quarter of 
the 20th century gone in a traffic jam 
of conflicting and superabundant laws 
and inhibitions calculated to reduce the 
individual to the catalogued state of a 
soviet. 

We have been eard-indexing the na- 
tion to death. Ineapable collective 
authority is taking the place of the 
citizen. We have been substituting 
government for the individual. A hun- 
dred thousand clerks at Washington 
and as many more in the states are keep- 
ing tab on everything from the ringworm 
on babies to erecting hundred million 
dollar water powers for real estate ex- 
ploitation. What was fought for and 
won in the Constitutional convention 
over which Washington presided in 1786 
is fast being lost. 


Centralized government is taking the 
place of the government of the constitu- 
tion. Business of government is again 
lost in a maze of red tape until we have 
to halt business to take care of the sys- 
tem. We have gone mad over com- 
missions and bureaus. Not a day passes 
in the states where legislatures have been 
in session that a new bureau is nct pro- 
posed or made. The government’s nose 
is in everybody’s business and it costs 
enormous sums in burdensome taxation 
to support such government. 


We have spread the ten command- 
ments out into 1,270,000 ordinances, 
statutory regulations which no lawyer 
ever reads or could find time to read. 
The citizen is being gagged, smothered 
and sunk to a mere integer working for 
the government—federal and state. The 
layman learns law first when he is ar- 
rested and haled to court for some 
offense against a statute he never knew 
existed. Ignorance of law is not a plea 
in extenuation and under that rule we 
are all guilty of some crime. 


Mediocrity sits in high places and is 
easily swayed by mercenary motives 
because we have placed a premium on 
such mediocrity with devious laws and 
regulations in reference to holding office. 
We made the constitution to get away 
from a form and ceremony of govern- 
ment that crushed the individual and 
made him a mere slave to the behest of 
some authority though that authority 
was full of incapacity, drunken with 
power and alcohol and mad with physical 
degeneracy. What was the vision of the 
fathers—of Washington and his col- 
leagues? They saw in government a 
means for civilized progress and not an 
end to civilized effort. The fathers of 
this republic were dreaming of a day 
when they could get away from the 
eternal, ever irritating, oppressive author- 
ity of a paternal government and estab- 
lish the liberty and freedom of the indi- 
vidual. They did not try to find out 
how much but how little he should be 
taxed. 














Another Kiwanis 
Victory 


By David I. Day 


REENFIELD, Indiana, where 

James Whitcomb Riley, poet 

laureate of childhood and rural 
life grew up is a small town—a fairly 
typical county seat town in appearance. 
But no other town in the world knew 
Jim Riley as Greenfieldites knew him, 
and when one thinks of the many-sided 
sympathies, the deep understanding of 
human hopes, human frailities and 
human aspirations cherished by the 
bard of Indiana, knowing him meansa lot. 

KIwaNIS means more to this little 
Hancock county town than it can mean 
to a teeming center of population. It is 
its Chamber of Commerce, board of 
trade and social clearing-house. That’s 
why Mayor Marshall Winslow says 
the club was the natural leader in the 
old town to signally honor its greatest son. 

Although Greenfield Kiwanrans had 
erected a large electric sign over the 
Old National Road at the farmhouse 
where the poet was born and had placed 
in the yard an artistic drinking fountain 
in his memory, the local Krwanis urge 
was not satisfied with this worthy 
accomplishment. 

On either side of the famed Brandy- 
wine creek where the ‘ol’ swimmin’ 
hole’ of Riley’s immortal verse was 
located, there is a fine lot of virgin 
trees—forty acres of them, along the 
concrete ribbon of the historic old highway. 

Kiwanis started agitation for a Mem- 
orial Park there to keep Riley’s play 
days of youth, his “swimmin’ hole,” 
his “Old Aunt Mary,” his ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie,” histender memoriesof “That Old 
Sweetheart Of Mine” and all the other 
characters of his songs alive in the love 
and appreciation of America. 

Strangely enough—as any small-town 
booster knows—everybody boosted at 
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one time and soon news of the project 
born in the very heart of Krwanis 
spirit began to filter through the minds 
of folks over the State. Expressions 
reached Greenfield people which expanded 
their chest measures considerably. 
For Hoosiers generally never liked 
the fact that instead of being buried 
in Greenfield among folks who knew 
him and loved him, the singer, when his 
music became silent, was laid to rest 
in a new cemetery which needed some- 
thing like the burial of a great man to 


make it popular. 
Naturally, Indiana people patted 


Greenfield on the back when they saw 
the park project taking shape. The 
success of the park movement became 
a challenge to Kiwanrans there, and 
collectively as a club and individually 
as men who had known Riley, they 
did put it across. 

Just recently Greenfield voted bonds 
in the sum of $12,000 and purchased 
the trees under whose shade Riley had 
played when a barefoot boy, the creek 
banks where he had frequently plunged 
into the cool waters of the Brandywine. 

Then Herbert Monger, garage owner, 
in a meeting one day pledged himself 
to build a “new swimmin’ hole’’ for use 
of tourists who camped in the park 
as well as for the townsfolk themselves. 

This $35,000 concrete pool is to be 
two hundred by four hundred feet in 
size and modern in every respect. This 
project is duly appreciated in Greenfield. 

The park is now a reality. It will 
be more beautiful next summer than 
it is now because walks and drives will 
lead to all corners of the woodland, 
old-fashioned hollyhocks, honeysuckles 
and brown-eyed susans will mingle 
shyly with native Hoosier shrubbery 
that Riley liked. 

Lights will twinkle like stars in this 
memorial grove on the banks of the 
Brandywine and every convenience for 
camping will be afforded to the millions 

















James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘‘ol’ swimmin’ hole” 
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Must Men 


Fear 40 ? 


M® DICAL authorities agree that 65%, or nearly two- 
thirds, of all men past middle age, are afflicted with 
a disorder of the prostate gland. Here is the known cause 
for many of the ailments commonly ascribed to declining 
years—including aches in back, feet and legs, frequent nightly 
risings, sciatic pains, nervousness and lack of vitality. But 
now, science knows that thousands suffer needlessly. 

For a well-known American scientist has discovered a 
remarkable new drugless hygiene that usually restores the 
prostate gland to its normal functioning. Already it has 
been used by more than 15,000 men—Doctors, Statesmen, 
Teachers, Bankers, Lawyers, men in every walk of life— 
with amazing results. 


FREE BOOK / © 






tRy 


eM. 
cba? od 
If you will mail the coupon 
below, you will get, in plain 
wrapper, a free copy of an in- 
teresting book describing this i 


new method It contains facts 


every man should know. But send immediately, for the 
edition of this book is limited. Address: 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
7452 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 

Please send me Free, and without obligation, a copy of 
your booklet, “‘Why Many Men Are Old at 40."" Mail in 


plain wrapper. 


Name 


Address . 


Western Office nile 14- T, 711 Van Nuya Bldg. 9 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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KIWANIS GOODS 


of all descriptions 
Write for Catalog 
q M. HEFTER’S SONS 


nn Flatbush Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Interests Every Member 


Kiwanis Club Secretaries who 
use our Attendance Charts 
with our colored Moore Map- 
tacks, invariably report larg- 
er club attendances. Chart 
mailed to any address for 
10 cents. Color Chart free. 


Moore Push-Pin Co,, _ Philadelphia 





















“BALLOON” i 


W aist-Line! 
“Listle Corporal” 


"THAT unsightly, un- 
comfortable bulge of 
fatty tissue over the abdo- 
men is an unnecessary burden. Here’s 


the way to get rid of it, without fasting, 
hot baths or back breaking exercises. The wonderful 
‘Little Corporal”’ belt will reduce your girth to 
normal the moment you slip it on, and almost 
before you know it, the excess bulge disappears! 
You can wear stylish, trim fitting cllothes that 
make you look your best. Best of all, you feel 
as good as you Jook—younger, lighter on your feet 
and full of the old-time vim. 


Reduce Your Waist 
4to6Inches Quickly! 


The Little Corporal’ gets busy at once and 
your body responds as would a rookie to the com- 
mand of a drill sergeant. Quite unconsciously you 
assume the correct posture, straighten your shoul- 
ders and walk with the ease and grace of an ath 
lete. Your waist is several inches smaller and you 
are actually taller. 


Young Man! Keep Down 
That Growing “Bulge” 


If your waistline is beginning to bulge, now is the 
time to stop its growth and to retain your 
youthful figure! Don’t wait until you have a 
great bulk of fatty tissue—a regular ‘“‘bay window.”’ 
The Little Corporal’’ will restore your figure at 
once and keep you from corpulency. A youthful 
graceful, dressy figure is as great an asset in busi- 
ness as it isin society. The ideal dancing partner 
possesses an athletic figure. 


How It Works 


This remarkable belt not only 
reduces your girth at once, but 
with every movement of your 
body it gently massages, breaks 
down and reduces the fatty tis- 
sues. It actually reshapes 
your figure. No laces or draw- 
strings! Noclasps! No buckles! 
No straps! No stiff supports. 
It’s built for comfort. 


Spare!” / — 


Abolish the 5 


Send Coupon for 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for free  illus- 
trated literature giving full de- 
scription of the “Little Cor- 
poral” Reducing Belt and Special 
10-Day Trial Offer. All we ask 
is a chance to let the ‘‘Little 
Corporal" prove at our risk that 
With it is the best of all—a real re- 
“Little Corporal” ducer. Simply sign and mail the 
coupon. If you prefer, give us 

your height, weight and waist measure (snug) over 
underwear, enclose $6.50 with coupon and get 
the belt or pay postman on delivery plus fee of a 
few cents. If not satisfied return the belt within 
10 days and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


LITTLE CORPORAL CO. 





Dept. F 1215 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 
a =e se Sse esetllUcrrlClC rTCThlCUC rClUlCUC rT lCUr rErlUC rlUlCUC CU, 
LITTLE CORPORAL CO. ! 


i Dept. F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Please send Free Illustrated Circular and 


special 10-Day Trial Offer. t 
Name 
i 4 
1! Street Address r 
City State . 
§ If you prefer to secure a belt fill in below:— i 
i Waist measure over underwear is_......inches P 
Height Weight 
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of Americans who spend their summers 
on wheels. 

Jim Riley, while living, and since his 
death, has been honored as few men 
have ever been. 


Schools and streets have been named 
for him in almost all large cities, books 
have been dedicated to him, written 
about him and to him, parks in lands 
he never knew have been given to 
perpetuating his name, and thousands 
of boys have been named for this old 
bachelor with the musical heart. 

A hospital in the capital city repre- 
senting an investment of many millions 
has been given his name. 

But if Riley’s silent lips could speak, 
he should voice his deeper appreciation 
of the last offering placed on the altar 
of his memory. 

The park fostered by Greenfield 
KrwaNIaAns and citizens would fill the 
coziest corner in that big warm heart 
of his because it was a gift of love. 











Lowery B. Eastland, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Youngest Kiwanis Club 
President? 


T is claimed by the Krwanis Club of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, that it ean 
boast the youngest president of any K1- 
WANIS club. Lowery B. Eastland is just 
27 years of age. His father is a charter 
member of the Oklahoma City club. 
The Magazine now awaits the claims 
of other clubs. 








A Review and a Forcast 
(From page 540) 

of the chain store, and many similar 
factors are all tending to make business 
less speculative and more stable. A 
spirit of “‘live and let live” is developing, 
and this is distinctly a healthy sign. 

Added to this all is the fact that 
business men are becoming interested 
more and more in statistics. Almost 
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every progressive banker, manufacturer 
and merchant subscribes to some sta- 
tistical service and reads and studies it. 
It is true that the successful business 
man is rightfully doing his own thinking 
and is not buying and selling com- 
modities on the advice of any professor 
or statistician. On the other hand, 
business men today have facts to guide 
them in their judgments which they 
never before possessed. All of these 
means two things for the next twelve 
months: 


1. The great profits and the violent 
losses of the past twenty years may not 
again be evident for some time to come. 
This means that the next few years will 
not offer such opportunities to the 
speculator or others who are trying to 
get something for nothing. 


2. Business, however, will be health- 
ier, more stabilized and more satis- 
factory for those who are willing to 
render real service and give a dollar’s 
value in commodities and labor for 
every dollar received. 


The general improvement in business 
is well shown by the Babsonchart which 
registered 9 per cent below normal a 
year ago this time, and reached the low 
point of this year in May registering 2 
per cent below normal. These figures 
compare with 10 per cent above normal 
at the present time. 


Press Comments on 
Harding Memorial 


(From page 526) 


International Good Will Memorial by 
the Krwanis clubs, in Stanley Park, 
Vaneouver’s largest recreation ground, 
was a masterpiece of concise, dignified 
eloquence. ‘“‘That address,” he said in 
part, referring to the address delivered 
in Vancouver by President Harding, 
“together with the splendid reception and 
welcome given to him by the people of 
Vancouver and Western Canada, con- 
stituted a new pledge of the long and un- 
broken friendship between these coun- 
tries; a guaranty, let us all be confident, 
of another century of continuing amity 
and ecooperation.”’ And to this sentiment, 
with the spirit of which all Americans and 
Canadians will coneur, he added these 
significant words: ‘“‘The United States 
has no higher ambition than that which 
inspires it to desire a continuance of 
those mutually beneficent relations which 
have so long existed between it and its 
nearest neighbor among the _ worlds’ 
great nations. 


Columbus Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, 
September 16. 

Members of the Kiwanis clubs of the 
United States and Canada, by their 
voluntary contributions, have made pos- 
sible the erection on the boundary line 
between the two countries, of a memorial 
of great international significance. It is 
the Harding Good Will Memorial at 
Vancouver, where the late President 
stood, one day on his last trip, expressing 
gratitude for the long-continued inter- 
national amity and hope for its con- 
tinuance. 

This memorial, with attention centered 
upon a pledge of friendship, will be a 
silent, but potent influence for good. 
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Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard 


, ‘HERE will be a dozen competitors for your big op- 
portunity when it comes. What will influence the 
man who is to make the decision among them? 


“In every department of practical life,”’ said ex-Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale, ‘‘men in commerce, men in trans- 
portation, and in manufactures have told me that what 
they really wanted from our colleges was men who have 
this selective power of using books efficiently.”’ 


Not book-worms; not men who have read all kinds of 
miscellaneous books. Not men who have wasted their 
whole leisure time with the daily papers. But those who 
have read and have mastered the few great books that 





make men think clearly and talk well. Education~eapnied ‘ale 
ucation—is the greatest 

What are those few booksP How shall a busy man tool anyone can have in 

. makl success - 
find themP The free book offered below answers those ly or in business. The 
questions; it describes the plan and purpose of cue 
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reas? 


The books that make men think straight and talk well 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know something about 
these famous Harvard Classics. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essen- 
tials of a liberal education,’”’ how he has arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day”’ 
are enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
has provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the 
broad viewpoint that every university strives to give. 


Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy of this handsome little book. It is 
free, it will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of any sort. Merely clip the coupon 
and mail it to-day. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guide book to the most famous 
books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books (Harvard Classics) and containing the plan of reading 
recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also please advise how | 
may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
pS a ee a ee ae oD 
Miss 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children 
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A BUSINESS MAN in New York had just sat 
down to dinner when he received a long dis- 
tance call from Chicago. 
ness deal amounting to a quarter of a million 
dollars, but the Chicago man had two associates 
—one in Milwaukee, the other in Denver. So 
he telephoned each of them while the line 
between New York and Chicago was kept 


It concerned a busi- 


open, and the whole transaction was closed in less than 15 minutes! 


Sucn is the almost hourly work of the 
Long Distance telephone. No distance is 
too great, no transaction too important, for 
the telephone to bring men and concerns 
together in conference. While men are 
wasting time waiting in reception rooms, 
while callers are learning that the men 
they want to see are out of town, even 
while offices are closed, Long Distance gets 
things done. 

Do you use the long distance telephone 
only in an emergency, or as a regular means 
of improving results? Are your employees 
trained to use the telephone to save the time 
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and expense of trips, to make appointments 
and to buy and sell goods? No man who 
buys or sells merchandise or collects money 
can accomplish all he should without the 
regular daily use of Long Distance. 

The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company will analyze your bus- 
iness and suggest new ways in which Long 
Distance can help you. In the meantime, 
the telephone on your desk will connect 
you with the other side of the state or the 
continent just as it now does with the other 
side of town. What man or concern would 
you like to have now? .... Number, please? 


TANCE SERVICE 














